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Some debts which Science owes to Catholics. 


ee 


THAT there have been great discoverers in the realm of science 
who have professed no religious faith, who have, on the contrary, 
been inimical to all forms of religious belief, is a fact that can 
hardly have failed to come under the notice of any person who 
reads the magazines or even the daily papers. That there have 
also been great luminaries of science like the late Sir George 
Stokes or like that most distinguished man whose body was laid 
to rest in Westminster Abbey but a short time ago who, though 
not members of the Catholic Church, were yet professed believers 
in Christianity, is also a matter of common knowledge. 

That at least as great a number as both of these classes put 
together have been or are faithful adherents of the great Mother 
Church, it is the object of this paper to show. It ought not to 
be necessary to have to show anything of the kind, nor would 
it be, if the reading world was better educated and at least 
reasonably informed. But this is the day of the imperfectly 
educated, and the half-informed writers are never tired of telling 
their quarter-informed readers that between the Catholic Church 
and science there exists such a deadly enmity that the latter 
cannot flourish where the former exercises her baneful influence. 
This is a terrible accusation if it were true, for science being 
simply the examination and discovery of the facts of nature 
the accusation really means that Catholicism is such a thing of 
shreds and patches that it cannot stand the light of truth, and 
must therefore seek to extinguish or occlude that light lest it 
prove its destruction. Well, this is a matter, fortunately, 
which does not rest upon the word of any man; it is an actual 
question of fact, and can be determined by a little historical 
inquiry, an inquiry so simple and so easy that one might have 
supposed it to be within the capacity even of those half-informed 
writers of whom mention has just been made. 


1 This Lecture was prepared for the Confraternity at University College, Dublin, 
which will account for its somewhat colloquial character. 
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When I commence the task which now lies before me, the 
difficulty which I first encounter is not one of discovery but of 
selection, for there are so many distinguished Catholic names 
amongst the Fathers of Science that it would be possible to 
exhaust the limits of this paper by merely giving a catalogue of 
them. That would be a very uninteresting thing to most 
people, and I must, therefore, make a choice and select those 
lines of study with which I am myself most familiar. 

Hence I must pass over the Mathematicians, and I must not 
linger over the Astronomers, though I might have given some 
account of the Canon of the Cathedral of Frauenburg, who is 
better known as Copernicus, whose wish it was that there should 
be inscribed upon his tomb the words, “I ask not the grace 
accorded to Paul, not that given to Peter: give me only the 
favour Thou didst show to the thief on the cross.” Or I might 
have given you the true history of the Galileo episode, and 
might have asked you to consider how it is that if the Church 
is really so much opposed to science, this is the one case that 
is constantly being brought up, and why it is that this one case 
has always to be garbled to make it bear the interpretation 
which it is desired to place upon it. Or I might have asked 
you to consider the lives and work of those two distinguished 
Jesuits, Fathers Secchi and Perry, whose names are held in 
honour wherever astronomers meet together. 

So also must I pass over the Chemists, and even the Ethno- 
logists, though there is no body of men to whom Ethnology 
owes so great a debt as it does to the early Catholic missionaries, 
indeed, to the Catholic missionaries of all ages, and particularly 
to those who belonged to the Society of Jesus. I cannot do 
more than briefly allude also to the many names of Catholics 
and especially of Catholic ecclesiastics which are to be found 
amongst the list of those who have helped to clear up the 
secrets of the earlier races which inhabited this globe, and 
particularly Europe, during the prehistoric period. Why, even 
Kent’s Cavern, the investigation of which has taught us so 
much, was re-discovered, after having been lost for years, by 
Father M‘Enery, a Catholic priest. 

I intend to devote most of my space to the consideration of 
some few of those who have been eminent in Biology or in 
Medicine, for of those two. lines of scientific investigation 
I have some claim to speak, but before passing to them I must 
pause for a few moments and bring under your notice some 
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remarkable facts connected with Physics, or as it used to be 
called, Natural Philosophy. 

I do this for a two-fold reason. Firstly, because the uses 
of electricity are so numerous, and its applications daily growing 
so familiar that everybody talks about it, and many people 
think that they know all about it. But secondly, I bring it 
under your notice because it is a subject which is peculiarly 
connected with the question we are now concerned with, and, 
as we shall see, the names of great Catholic observers are 
actually embalmed in the nomenclature of the science, though 
probably not one in a thousand of those who use the terms 
have the slightest knowledge of that fact. 

Why, for example, do we speak of galvanism, of a galvanic 
battery, of galvanized iron? We do so because Galvani, an 
Italian, was one of the earliest and the greatest discoverérs in 
this line of research. Galvani was born in Bologna in 1737; 
he was educated there, he became—I am proud to think of the 
subject which he taught—Professor of Anatomy there, and he 
died there in 1798. He was evidently a man of more than 
merely nominal Catholic beliefs, since it is recorded in his Life 
that he made a novena to our Lady in order to be guided aright 
in his choice of a wife, an act which proclaims his prudence as 
well as his faith. 

But Galvani is not the only Catholic name which is 
associated with this science. Since it became a commercial 
matter, electricity has taught us a number of terms employed, 
as inches are in linear measurement, and as pounds are in 
weight, the units of various kinds used in the measurement 
of the mysterious entity which we call the electric current. 
There are five of these units, the Volt, the Ampére, the 
Coulomb, the Ohm, and the Farad. How are these strange 
terms derived, and what do they signify? Well, in the first 
place, each of them is the whole or the part of a man’s name, 
and I suppose it need hardly be said that those men would not 
have had their names thus honoured if they had not fully 
earned the distinction which has been given to them. 

The fact is that their names are attached to these units 
because they were the first or the greatest discoverers, and in 
some cases both, of the secrets connected with the particular 
measurement with which their names have become associated. 
We may dispose at once of the Ohm, which is the unit of 
resistance, and the Farad, which is that of capacity, since 
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neither Ohm nor that great man, Sir Michael Faraday, were 
Catholics. But all the other three belong to us. Volts and 
voltage are on everybody’s tongue who has to do with 
electricity, however slightly, and the vo/t is the unit of electro- 
motive force. It owes its name to Volta, a great physicist, 
who, amongst other things, discovered the electrical decompo- 
sition of water. He was a Catholic, was born in Como in 1745, 
and was Professor of Natural Philosophy in Pavia. Scarcely 
less frequently do we hear of the ampére, which is the unit of 
current, and Ampére, to whom it owes its name, was a Catholic 
and a Frenchman, born in Lyons in 1775. Afterwards a 
Professor in the Collége de France, he died in 1836. Finally, 
there is the unit of quantity, the cou/omd, and that owes its 
name to another French Catholic who was born in Angouléme 
in 1730, and died in 1806. Four, therefore, out of the six 
names associated most prominently with this subject, embedded 
in its very nomenclature, are those of Catholics. Of course, it 
may be argued that they were Catholics because of their time 
and place of origin. Well, taking into consideration the dates 
at which some of them lived, I think that might be an arguable 
proposition, but after all it is not to the point. The allegation 
we are answering is that it is not possible for Catholicism and 
Science to flourish side by side, and here we bring you four 
Catholics, who were such masters in their own particular line 
that men of science of all religious beliefs and of no religious 
belief have united to honour them in the most distinguished 
manner in their power, namely, by giving their names for ever 
to the nomenclature of their subject. But I can still further 
add to my argument by giving one more name of a man 
happily still living. Everybody has heard of the Réntgen rays, 
and most people have either seen them or at least the radio- 
graphs which they produce, but probably few know that the 
discoverer of these rays is a faithful son of the Church. 

Now I must turn from these fields and ask you to consider 
with me a few only of the distinguished Catholic names which 
are associated with Biological science, a science any dealings 
with which is, according to some persons, the certain road to 
loss of faith. 

I will begin with the great controversy which raged for so 
long around the question of the origin of life—biogenesis or 
abiogenesis. 

From the time of Aristotle and for centuries after him, down 
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to the days of William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood and the tutor of the sons of Charles I. of England, 
for all this long period of time people thought that living things 
could be originated by non-living materials. Thus they thought 
that maggots were actually engendered by decomposing flesh ; 
that insects and reptiles arose from the slime of rivers; that 
eels were formed in vinegar and the like. It was in no way 
wonderful that, in days when the microscope was unknown, 
such ideas should prevail; they were held by all the Fathers 
of the Church who troubled themselves about such matters, and 
even St. Thomas Aquinas, that well of learning, when com- 
bating the ideas of Avicenna, a controversy which has often 
and grossly been misrepresented, did not deny—it would have 
been absurd for him to have done so—the possibility of abio- 
genesis. Where St. Thomas differed from Avicenna was this, that 
the latter maintained that life was spontaneously generated from 
non-living matter by the inherent powers of that matter alone, 
whereas St. Thomas contended that, if life did come from 
non-living matter it was because the Creator had imparted to 
non-living matter the power of producing life, which would be 
the sufficient explanation of the question to-day, if—which 
seems very unlikely—it were actually discovered that, under 
certain circumstances, life did arise from non-living matter. 

Now, the first investigator to disprove some of the standing 
proofs—as they were then taken to be—in favour of spontaneous 
generation was Redi, an Italian, born in 1698, and doubtless a 
Catholic, though I have no definite information on this point. 
Redi conceived the idea of protecting pieces of meat 
immediately after the animal from which they had been 
taken had been killed, with gauze covers, the precursors of 
the meat-safes in our larders of to-day. He found that if he 
did this, his pieces of meat produced no maggots, and he was 
able to prove by this very simple experiment, of which no 
one had thought before, that it was the eggs of the flies which 
produced the maggots, and that if the flies were kept off there 
were no such things to be seen. 

However, this only settled the one point in question, and did 
not close the controversy, which continued in the eighteenth 
century, when, oddly enough, the leading antagonists on the 
two sides were both of them Catholics, and not only that but 
Catholic ecclesiastics. These two were Needham (1713— 
1781), who believed in spontaneous generation, and Spallanzani 
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(1729—1799), who denied its existence. It cannot be denied 
that whichever side was right or wrong, the Church was 
impartial in this case. Still later, the publications of Pouchet, 
a Frenchman, led to a further outburst of investigation, and, in 
the end, to the epoch-making experiments of Pasteur. I have 
no space to deal with these, but can only say that they all 
reduce themselves to the original experiment of Redi, that of 
keeping living things away from the dead matter, which then 
never produces life. For that is what Pasteur proved, and not 
that dead matter never produces living. That negative has 
never been proved, and is probably unprovable. At any rate, 
no sane person doubts the great scientific interest and the 
enormous practical importance of Pasteur’s work. Nor does 
any person, who knows anything about him, doubt the sincerity 
of his attachment to the Catholic Faith. It was Pasteur who 
said that the more he knew, the more his faith assimilated itself 
to that of a Breton peasant, and that he was quite sure that if 
he knew as much as he wanted to know, his faith would be as 
great as that of the Breton peasant’s wife. And in the centre 
of the great edifice of science which has arisen as his memorial 
in Paris, there is a chapel, where all that is mortal of Pasteur 
rests, and where Mass is said on each anniversary of his death 
for the repose of his soul, a pious practice which will continue, 
one wonders how long, under the present circumstances of 
France. 

So much for this great controversy, in which, as I have tried 
to show, Catholic names have been prominent from the earliest 
to the latest times, for Mr. Burke, the author of the latest 
unsuccessful attempt to prove abiogenesis, is also a member of 
our Faith. 

I turn now from what has been one of the greatest, and 
perhaps one of the most important of all scientific battlefields, to 
another subject of great importance and entrancing interest, that 
of re-generation. I suppose most people know that if one cuts a 
worm into two pieces, each of them will develop into a new 
complete worm ; also that if one cuts off the leg or the tail of a 
newt, the injured creature will re-grow the member of which it 
has been deprived, and will go on re-growing it as often as it is 
taken off. Such a process in a major or minor form takes place 
in all living things. We even see examples—very slight 
examples—of it in ourselves or our neighbours when we watch 
the healing of wounds. I have no space to devote to giving 
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examples of this curious process, nor of dwelling upon the 
philosophical importance which it possesses. What I am 
concerned with is the connection with it of Catholic names, and 
of these that of Spallanzani was one of the greatest, the very 
Spallanzani of whom I wrote a few lines above. For it was 
Spallanzani who found out about the division of the worm, 
and it was Spallanzani who made the discoveries as to the 
power which the salamander or newt had of re-growing its 
limbs, so that all the work which has since been done has been 
really nothing more than an amplification of the discoveries of 
this Catholic ecclesiastic. But Spallanzani was not the original 
discoverer of re-generation in animals. That honour belongs to 
another Catholic ecclesiastic, the Abbé Trembley, who carried 
out his classical experiments in 1740 on a small water creature 
called hydra, and showed that if the hydra was divided into 
two or more pieces, each of these pieces was capable of 
developing into a new individual. Trembley knew that plants 
behaved in this way: everybody knows and knew this, but he 
had never before, nor had any other person, come in contact 
with such an occurrence in an animal. Now the hydra is green 
in colour, and Trembley was at first disposed to think that its 
nature had been mistaken, and that it was really a vegetable, but 
with a beautiful modesty—which would become any man of 
science—he wrote: “I felt strongly that nature is too vast, and 
too little known, for us to decide without temerity that this or 
that property is not found in one or another class of organized 
bodies.” 

Since the days of Trembley and Spallanzani many papers 
and books have been written on this subject, but none of them 
have controverted the work of these two Catholic ecclesiastics, 
on whom, indeed, the whole edifice of this part of biology may 
be said to have been erected. 

From these two lines of research let us turn to another, that 
of inheritance, one of the most important and the most 
mysterious of all the problems presented to us by living things. 
The greatest miracle—in the classical sense of miraculum—if 
we were not blinded by our familiarity with it, is that of inherit- 
ance. Why should the egg bring forth a chick more or less 
resembling the fowls which originated it? Why should the 
child be like the parent? Why is it that a rabbit never 
produces a hare, or a rata mouse? These and other questions 
go right down to the roots of all biological investigations, and 
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they have as yet received no kind of adequate answer of a 
physical character. Probably there never will be any such 
answer, and it is likely that the best that we can hope for is 
that we may be able some day to know the laws under which 
inheritance works. Some persons, and they are of great 
distinction in the realms of science, think that we do know some 
of these laws and that the Mendelian experiments have really 
set at rest certain questions which have agitated the scientific 
world for many a day. Whether this is true or not it is still 
too early to say. Many firmly believe in Mendel’s laws and 
think that they are the key to all kinds of scientific and 
practical difficulties, and one writer at least, a distinguished 
American biologist, goes so far as to say that they have given 
the coup de gréce to Darwin's theory of Natural Selection. 
Others as vehemently deny the general applicability of these 
laws, and so the controversy, at times of a very envenomed 
character, goes on. But who after all is this Mendel of whom 
there is so much talk, around whose discoveries or theories all 
this scientific controversy rages? Well, Mendel was a monk, 
and ended his days as Abbot of the Augustinian Abbey of 
Briinn, and it was in the gardens of this Abbey that his classical 
experiments were carried out. 

Moreover, his scientific knowledge was due to his studies 
of a post-graduate nature in Vienna, and he was sent there by 
his Abbey on account of the scientific bent which his Superiors 
observed that their young brother possessed. Mendel died in 
1884, so that he is a man of our own time and one of the most 
recent, with Father Wasmann, S.J.—fortunately still with us— 
of the band of Catholic ecclesiastics who have shed lustre 
upon themselves by their brilliant and enduring work in connec- 
tion with biology. 

Before I come to my last instance I must not omit to 
mention the names of Schwann, who was the discoverer of 
the cell-theory on which the whole science of histology, normal 
and pathological, is built; of Johannes Miiller, after whom the 
Miillerian Ducts are named, one of the greatest of biologists 
of the last century ; and of Claude Bernard, a physiologist of 
the very first rank. All of these were Catholics, and what 
is particularly interesting, the last-named abandoned his 
religion, became a professed materialist, and yet returned to 
the Faith before his death and died in full communion with the 


Church. 
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Of these and many others I cannot now find space to write, 
for I must conclude this part of my subject by some account of 
the life of a man in whom I have always felt the deepest 
interest and for whom, if I may legitimately say so, I entertain 
a great and a deep devotion. 

This man is Nicolaus Stensen, after whom is named 
Stensen’s Duct, a structure familiar to every medical student. 
Now Stensen was, amongst other things, an Anatomist, and 
that has been the line in life which I have followed for a good 
many years. He also was a convert to the Church, and there 
also I can match him. But there the resemblance between us 
ceases, for no duct has ever been named after me or probably 
ever will be, and I see no immediate likelihood that I shall 
terminate my career as a Bishop as Stensen did. His life is so 
interesting and so instructive that I may give the main outlines 
of it. 

Stensen was born, of Lutheran parents, in Copenhagen in the 
year 1638. He became a student in the University in that city, 
and was taught Anatomy by Bartholin, whose name is also 
familiar to all medical students, as connected with another 
salivary duct. After some years of study he went to Florence 
and became Physician to the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova in 
that city. Let me here call attention to the remarkable fact that 
in intolerant Catholic Italy,as some people would call it, at a 
time when religious controversy ran very high,a Lutheran could 
attain to such an important position. I note this and pass on. 
Stensen owed his conversion to his connection with this hospital, 
for in the apothecary’s department, acting as dispenser, was an 
old nun, who never left off arguing with Stensen and praying for 
him until she had brought him into the Church. After his 
conversion he was made Professor of Anatomy in Copenhagen, 
and that is a gratifying piece of toleration on the other side. 
But he found that his position was impossible on account of the 
feeling which his change of religion had aroused in the minds of 
many of his fellow-townsmen. Consequently he returned to Italy 
and, refusing various important positions which were offered to 
him, he settled down to theological studies and was ordained a 
priest. Eventually he was consecrated—though most unwilling 
to accept the position—Bishop of Hamburgh, and his first 
episcopal act was to send his blessing to the old nun to whom he 
owed his conversion. That there may be no doubt of the reality 
of Stensen’s conversion I quote a few lines from a letter which 
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he wrote to a friend on the eighteenth anniversary of his recep- 
tion into the Church. 


To-morrow [he says] I shall finish, God willing, the eighteenth 
year of my happy life as a member of the Church. I wish to 
acknowledge once more my thankfulness for the part which you took 
under God in my conversion. As I hope to have the grace to be 
grateful to Him for ever, so I sigh for the opportunity to express my 
thankfulness to you and your family. I can feel that my own 
ingratitude towards God, my slowness in His service, make me unworthy 
of His graces; but I hope that you, who have helped me to enter 
His service will not cease to pray, so that I may obtain pardon for 
the past, and grace for the future, in order in some measure to repay 
all the favours that have been conferred on me. 


Stensen was not only a great anatomist, but he was also a 
great geologist, the father of all modern geology, for on his 
theories and deductions stands the whole imposing fabric of 
that science to-day. In fact Leibnitz said that it took more 
than a century for geological science to reach the point at which 
it had been left by Stensen’s work, and which he had reached at 
a single bound. When the International Congress of Geologists 
met in Bologna in 1881, they erected to his memory a tablet, 
on which there is an inscription commemorating him as a man, 
inter geologos et anatomicos prestantissimus. 

Stensen, at least, is an example of the truth that true 
scientific instinct and the Catholic Faith are not incompatible, 
for in the zenith of his fame, and in the fulness of his intellect, 
he forsook the religion in which he had been brought up, for 
the ancient Faith, and that his conversion was no mere 
incident of his Italian residence, he proved by his abandonment 
of all that the world had to give of scientific honours for the 
lowly estate of a priest, and by the humility and poverty of 
his episcopal life. 

Stensen was not only an anatomist and a geologist, but he 
was also, as we have seen, a physician, and this fact leads me 
to say a few words in conclusion as to the debt which the science 
of Medicine owes to Catholic members of that profession. 

I may commence with the name of Morgagni, who is 
godfather to a number of structures, which will at once occur 
to all familiar with the anatomy of the human body. But 
beyond this, Morgagni was the father of modern pathology, 
for his great work, De Sedibus et Causis Morborum, was what 
the Germans would call a dahnbrechenden werk in this direction. 
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His devotion to the Church was no less than his devotion to 
science. He was the intimate friend of four Popes; he had 
a standing invitation to stay at the Vatican whenever he visited 
Rome, and as eight of his daughters became nuns, and one 
of his sons a Jesuit, there can be little doubt as to what the 
home influence was like. 

Passing from the scientific foundation of medicine, we may 
turn to its practical applications, and here again we find 
ourselves confronted by Catholic pioneers. 

If one goes to a doctor to be examined, or if a doctor comes 
to see us, there is every probability that he will put the fingers 
of his left hand on different parts of our chest and rap on 
them with the fingers of his right, listening to the various 
sounds which he evokes. 

And if he does this, he will quite certainly also listen over 
various parts of the same region with an instrument called a 
stethoscope. These processes are called respectively percussion 
and auscultation, and both of them were probably discovered by 
Catholic physicians. 

Auenbrugger, who was born in Styria in 1722, first gave 
the theory of percussion to the medical world, and Laennec, 
who was born at Quimper, in Brittany, in 1781, discovered the 
stethoscope, and may well be called the Father of Physical 
Diagnosis. Of the life of the former but little is known, 
though one may assume from his date and birth-place that 
he was a Catholic, but of the latter it may be said that all 
through kis career he was devoted to his religion. It is 
narrated of him that when travelling with his wife it was their 
custom to say their Rosary together as they journeyed, and 
after his death his biographer, Bayle, a life-long friend, said 
of him: 

His death was that of a true Christian, supported by the hope 
of a better life, prepared by the constant practice of virtue; he saw 
his end approach with composure and resignation. 

His religious principles, imbibed with his earliest, knowledge, 
were strengthened by the conviction of his maturer reason. He 
took no pains to conceal his religious sentiments, when they were 
disadvantageous to his worldly interests, and he made no display of 
them when their avowal might have contributed to favour and 
advancement. 


I should not like to conclude this list of Catholic men of 
science without adding to it the name of at least one of our 
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fellow-countrymen, and fortunately one there is which at once 
rises to the mind. I allude to the late Sir Dominic Corrigan, 
a man whom I can myself recollect and whose form must still 
be remembered by many inhabitants of Dublin. With the 
name of Corrigan must always be associated the elucidation 
of what is known as aortic regurgitation, so much so that 
Trousseau, one of the greatest of French clinicians, said that this 
ailment ought to be called Corrigan’s disease. As to his 
attachment to his religion, it is not necessary for me to speak, 
for it is known to many still living. 

Here I must leave my roll of Catholic men of science, not 
because my possibilities are exhausted, far from it, but because 
everything temporal has its limits, and mine are reached. 

I think I have at least been able to show that there are 
a number of names honoured for their work for science which 
were also and not less honourable for their devotion to their 
religion, and, if I have been able to do this, I have then proved 
that there is nothing incompatible between the profession 
of Catholicity and still more the exhibition of its highest 
developments and the pursuit of science. There is an old 
proverb which declares, Udz tres medici, thi duo athet. It was 
composed at a time when most scientific men followed the 
pursuit of medicine, that being the only scientific walk in life 
then known. 

It may have had some truth in it, but at least this may 
be said, that the paths of science are not untreadable by the 
religious man, and that, as he walks in them, he will find in front 
of him the footprints of many who upheld the banner of religion 
as they did that of science, and who have gone before to that 
reward which we may surely hope their adherence to their Faith 
and their honesty of purpose has gained for them elsewhere. ! 

BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, 


1 For some of the instances narrated I am indebted to my friend Father 
Cortie, S.J., and for other facts to the erudite works of Professor James J. Walsh, of 
Fordham University, New York. 
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Let all understand how deeply the Sacred Books should be esteemed 
and with what eagerness and reverence they should approach this arsenal 
of heavenly arms. But this [esteem and eagerness] is impossible unless 
the Scriptures are studied and read continuously. 

Pope Leo XIII. LEncyc. * Providentissimus Deus,” 1893. 


Our Most Holy Lord, Pope Leo XIII., in an audience held on 
December 10, 1898, . . . graciously granted to all the faithful in Christ 
of either sex, who piously and devoutly, for at least a quarter of an hour, 
read the Holy Gospel . . . an Indulgence of 300 days to be gained once 


a day.... 


I. 


THE Council of Trent, in the famous fourth rule of the Index, 
restricted the reading of the Catholic Scriptures in the verna- 
cular to those of the faithful whom the ecclesiastical authorities 
should judge likely to profit by it. This decree was in answer 
to the heretical Lutheran doctrine that the Bible is the sole 
Rule of Faith, and that every Christian has a right to read and 
interpret it for himself. If we believe that Christ constituted a 
visible Church to perpetuate amongst men the fruits of His 
Incarnation, then we cannot question the right of that divinely- 
commissioned Church to determine how the means of grace, 
amongst which is the Bible, are to be communicated to her 
children. If, on the other hand, we hold the Lutheran doctrine, 
then we must condemn the Church for putting obstacles in 
the way of God's designs. But we cannot take it amiss, as the 
sects constantly do, that the Church, claiming to be the guardian 
and interpreter of the Bible, does not govern herself by Lutheran 
principles. Let them continue to attack her, if their conscience 
permits it, but let them cease to blame in her a course of 
conduct with regard to the Scriptures in the vernacular, which, 
granting her assumptions, is only natural and reasonable and 
praiseworthy. According to the spiritual exigencies of the 
times, the Church has opposed or has encouraged Bible-reading, 
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but she has never withheld from the faithful the full measure of 
Bible-truth. Millions of her children have learnt their duty 
towards God and gone to their reward at His hands without 
having read, or even seen or handled, the Word of God, whether 
in writing or in print: none, as far as she can help it, reach the 
age of reason without having offered to them all the light for 
their understanding, grace for their wills and stimulus for their 
devotion, that Bible-reading could provide—all, and very 
much more. In her teaching and preaching and sacraments, 
in her catechisms, liturgies, and devotions, she finds a readier, 
speedier, more complete and methodic, more certain and 
effectual, means of making known the whole counsel of God 
than by translating and disseminating that portion of it which 
is contained in the Sacred Records. The Catholic, therefore, 
has as little real need to turn from the living voice of the 
Church to the Scriptures as the Apostles had to seek light and 
consolation from patriarch and prophet during the life-time of 
their Lord and Master. And so under pressure of Luther’s 
revolt, which thrust the Bible into a position it was never meant 
to occupy, and gave it a function it could not possibly fulfil, the 
Church could afford, by way of protest and for the greater 
security of her children, to place restrictions on its use for a 
time. But the stress of that fierce polemic gradually passed 
away. Men realized by experience what commonsense should 
have shown them at the first,—that the Bible is not self-witness- 
ing nor self-interpreting, and that some other authority is 
needed to guarantee and explain it. So Pope after Pope in 
course of time uttered words on the subject of Bible-reading, 
which had the effect of mitigating the Tridentine legislation, 
until we come to the warm and unequivocal exhortations of the 
late Holy Father. Of course, Pope Leo’s words are a counsel, not 
a command: they indicate no change in the Church’s view of the 
nature and functions of the Bible ; we are under no obligation to 
read the Scriptures rather than any other spiritual book. But 
it may reasonably be asked—should not Catholics take the 
Pope’s words to heart and avail themselves of the great means 
of grace to which he invites them? Should they not be anxious 
to make first-hand acquaintance, in so far as they have not 
done so, with the wonderful record of God’s dealings with man 
contained in the greatest of the world’s books? We cannot 
now, in face of the Pope’s approval, raise the question as to 
whether Bible-reading zs a means of grace. That it can be 
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abused and terribly perverted the history of this Protestant land 
shows clearly enough. But so can other even more sacred 
things. Of course, certain obvious distinctions and limitations 
are to be set, for we are dealing not with a book but witha 
literature, and not all parts of the “ Divine Library” are equally 
profitable. The New Testament, for instance, is of incomparably 
greater importance than the Old. With much of the latter the 
young had far better make acquaintance by means of summaries. 
The Papal approbation does not relieve us from the necessity of 
using commonsense: rather it takes for granted the exercise of 
discretion in our reading. Which supposed, then, we repeat— 
do Catholics enter into the spirit of the Church by using Bible- 
reading to increase their knowledge of God and feed and foster 
their devotion? The question is one which we have not the 
means of answering: we trust that they do: our purpose here 
is to establish a slightly different proposition, viz., that one 
possible obstacle to Catholics reading the Bible more is that the 
Bible, as they find it, is not readable! 

This is an age of revision in the Catholic Church. Our 
Holy Father, Pius X., the purblind, reactionary, narrow-minded 
medievalist of the Protestant Press, in pursuance of the policy 
of his predecessor and in fulfilment of his motto—res/aurare 
omnia in Christo—has already distinguished his short reign by 
inaugurating a variety of important reforms. The reform of 
liturgical music has been set on foot, commissions have been 
instituted for the revision of the Breviary and the simplification 
of Canon Law, a renewal of early Christian practice with regard 
to Holy Communion is being fostered, a separate commission to 
promote and guide critical study of the Bible has been formed, 
and, lastly, what concerns our subject most, a committee has been 
established for the revision of the Vulgate. In fact, the only 
things the Holy Father will not attempt, if occasion offers, to 
reform—and for this he is honoured by the world’s hostility and 
the scorn of those who are wise in their own conceit—are the 
divine and unchanging dogmas of the Church and _ her 
hierarchical constitution. In view of these facts, we venture 
to ask—has not the time come for us English-speaking 
Catholics to revise our translation of the Bible, and to reform 
our manner of printing it? For both processes are sorely 
needed, if the Sacred Books are to have the influence and vogue 
they deserve. As the result of the learned labours of Abbot 
Gasquet and his colleagues we may hope, considering the 
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increase of critical materials and the improvement of critical 
methods of the present day, to have a Vulgate text reproducing 
as closely as possible the autograph of St. Jerome.’ That text 
may perhaps differ in many respects from the Clementine 
recension on which our version is based, but, even if it does 
not, all will agree that our present rendering is far from satis- 
factory, and that it is not too soon to begin to think of revising 
it. We may freely confess that, just as in the case of the 
Vulgate, it is not regard for doctrine that makes revision 
advisable. If the Vulgate is free from doctrinal error (and 
that is what the Tridentine approval amounts to), then the 
English version reproduces the Vulgate closely enough to share 
the same immunity. But obviously the nearer we can approach 
to the original Scriptures the better, and the Church considers 
that the best route now available is by way of St. Jerome’s 
translation, one reason being that he had access to Hebrew and 
Greek texts many centuries earlier (and therefore less corrupt) 
than the earliest we now possess. Mere reverence for God’s 
Word, then, should prompt us to make our translation as perfect 
as possible, so that it may not lose more than is inevitable in 
the process, and may be, in form as well as in matter, stimulat- 
ing and delightful to read. For that is what we mean by “ read- 
able,” and that is what our versions are vot. Let no flippant 
person exclaim—solvitur legendo, We grant that all editions 
of our Catholic Scriptures are /egzb/e enough, even those printed 
in the smallest type, on the worst paper, and at the least cost. 
But what we desire is that all about the Bible should be 
attractive, that it should be produced in a manner worthy of 
the Word of God. As things are, it is very nearly true to say 
that the best book in the world is the worst edited. No 
publisher with any regard to his business reputation would send 
out a copy of a Greek or Latin author in the fashion generally 
thought good enough for the Sacred Scriptures. When we 
consider what skill and learning and labour are often bestowed 
on some school classic to provoke the interest of the youthful 
student in the story it tells, how logically the matter is divided, 
and how clearly synopsized, how aptly explanatory sub-titles are 
introduced, what wealth of illustrative pictures and plans is 
provided, how fully obscurities of language are dealt with in 

1 For an account of the object and methods of the Vulgate Revision Commission, 


see articles in THE MONTH for September and December, 1907, by Rev. S. F. 
Smith, S.J. 
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notes and the historical mise-en-scéne set forth in introductions— 
how, in fine, all devices of scholarship and typography are 
exhausted to bring the mind of the reader into immediate touch 
with the mind and meaning of the author—when we think of 
this, and then look at the Bible as commonly issued by Catholic 
publishers, we find the contrast painfully striking. Small and 
crowded type, thin paper, arrangement in narrow columns, 
innumerable and unnecessary interruptions of text, little to aid 
the intelligence and much to baffle it—such are the features 
that may fairly be said to characterize the Scriptures which the 
faithful are invited to read. We do not deny that there are 
editions of the Catholic Bible finely printed and elegantly 
bound, and free from some of the defects enumerated above. 
But even the best of these, as we shall see, suffer from lack of 
competent and intelligent editing. For reasons which we shall 
presently suggest, whilst other precious volumes of the past are 
constantly being re-issued with ever greater skill and elabora- 
tion, there has been little improvement in the manner of issuing 
our Bible ; in fact, we have in some respects fallen short of the 
standard set by the original Douay version. Now this clearly 
cannot be set down to want of reverence, for nowhere is the 
Bible held in such honour as in the Catholic Church. Reverence, 
indeed, if misguided may result in objective disrespect, as did 
the reverence of the Jewish copyists who did not dare to correct 
in the Hebrew text the manifest errors of their predecessors, 
but were content to note them in the margin. But, in the case 
of our English Bible, we need not have recourse to that motive. 
There are others which lie more on the surface which perhaps. 
may be conveniently summarized as follows : 

1. A desire to copy the Vulgate exactly. The formal 
adoption of this translation as her “ Authorized Version” by 
the Church, has in practice involved making it the basis of all 
vernacular renderings, although we find no express law to that 
effect. But, as far as we know, translators are not obliged to 
reproduce the exact arrangement of material which exists in 
the Vulgate. As a matter of fact the original Douay version 
breaks up the text into paragraphs and chapters only, except 
in the case of the Psalms, and banishes the verse-numerals to 
the margin! But later editions have reverted to the old 


arbitrary verse-sections. 
1 Would-be reformers should carefully beware of seeming to ignore what has 
already been done in the direction of their desires. In this spirit we are glad to call 
EE 


VOL. CXI. 
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2. A desire to meet the requirements of preachers and theo- 
logians. These classes do require the numbering of successive 
sections of the text so as to facilitate reference. They therefore 
cannot dispense with the numerals, and some Bibles, we admit, 
must consult their convenience. But the numbered verses are not 
necessary for the devout reader, whose only object is to under- 
stand the text before him. Cross-references are, no doubt, 
sometimes useful for this end, in which case it might be 
enough to number the paragraphs. Still, in any case sentences 
should follow one another in their natural order and numerals 
appear only in the margin. Verse-divisions are of comparatively 
late introduction, having originated with the Greek Testament 
of Robert Stevens in 1551, whilst the modern chapter arrange- 
ment is ascribed to Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
How little either system makes for clearness has been well 
pointed out by Dr. Scrivener,’ so far as the New Testament 
is concerned : 


The chapters are inconveniently and capriciously unequal in length: 
occasionally too they are distributed with much lack of judgment. 
Thus Matt. xv. 39, belongs to chap. xvi., and perhaps chap. xix. 30 to 
chap. xx.: Mark ix. 1, properly appertains to the preceding chapter. 
Luke xxi. 1—4, had better be united with chap. xx. as in Mark xii. 
41—44: Acts v. might as well commence with Acts iv. 32: Acts viil. 1 
(or at least its first clause), should not have been separated from 
chap. vii. Acts xxi. concludes with strange abruptness. Bp. Terrot 
rightly affixes 1 Cor. iv. 1—5, to chap. iii. Add that 1 Cor. xi. 1 belongs 
to chap. x.: 2 Cor. iv. 18 and vi. 18 to chap. v. and chap. vii. respec- 
tively: Col. iv. 1 must clearly go with chap. iii. . . . In commendation 
of the modern verses still less can be said. 


3. A desire, for cheapness’ sake, to issue the whole Bible 
in one volume. From this, result the mean type, the arrange- 
ment in columns and the inferior paper which interfere so much 
with the readableness of our Bibles. It is well, no doubt, that 
the Scriptures should be within reach of the very poorest, but 
surely the vast majority of those who have leisure to read them, 
and education to profit by their reading, can afford to pay such 
a price, once or twice in a life-time, as would enable God’s Word 


attention to the excellent Gosfe/s and Acts, published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
which adopts the above common-sense arrangement. In the Anglican Revised Version, 
which is paragraphed, both chapters and verses are indicated in the margin only, to 
the manifest improvement of readableness. 

1 Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
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to be produced in a manner more worthy. For such as these, 
why should the “ Divine Library” be squeezed into one volume? 
Why compress within a single pair of covers the varied litera- 
ture of these twelve hundred years? Thus, no doubt, is aptly 
enough symbolized the unity of divine authorship that pervades 
that literature, and thus the Bible occupies less packing-space 
when its owners are changing their dwellings, but no other 
advantages are easily perceptible. On the other hand, it is easy 
to see how its due appreciation is interfered with by jumbling 
up together so many different styles of literature, produced under 
such different circumstances, at such far-distant times and 
addressed to so many varied needs. 

These then, are some of the reasons which palliate, if they 
do not wholly excuse, the fashion in which God's Word is 
commonly presented for our perusal. Perhaps, if we contrast 
that state with the ideal we may become more alive to its 
deficiencies, and more anxious to remove them. The qualities 
of a perfect version or translation of the Bible may be grouped 
under several heads, embracing both the substance and the 
form. 


1. As a translation, it must represent the meaning of the 
original text as accurately as possible. 

2. Such devices of arrangement and typography should be 
adopted as will give all possible help to the reader to grasp that 
meaning. 

3. Difficulties of whatever kind should be explained, as far 
as possible, or noted as at present inexplicable. 

4. Considering the character of the Book, its material equip- 
ment, type, paper, binding, &c., should never be ugly, or mean, 
or inartistic. 


We shall briefly consider these four heads in order. As 
regards the first, we have to ask ourselves—Is our English 
Catholic version all that it ought to be? In other words, are 
we satisfied that, were English the medium in which God, 
through His various instruments, originally conveyed His thought, 
our version would be found to correspond faithfully with that 
assumed original? No one, we presume, would be so foolish 
as to contend that our rendering is perfect: that it is as good 
as, with befitting exertion, it could be made, seems equally 
untenable. The need of revision, it is well known, was 
recognized as long ago as the date of the Second Provincial 
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Synod of Westminster in 1855, the ninth canon of which 
declares : 
Ut versio accurata sacre Scripture ex Vulgata Latina quam 
primum habeatur, Patres censuerunt committendam esse viris doctis 
ab eminentissimo archiepiscopo eligendis ejus confectionem. . . .! 


Alas! that that guam primum should have received so loose 
an interpretation. We are still waiting for that verszo accurata. 
It is true that Cardinal Wiseman did take some steps to give 
effect to the Council's decree. It is credibly reported that at 
Edgbaston there is still a large pile of MS., the result of the 
labours of that incomparable master of English, John Henry 
Newman, on the task entrusted to him by Wiseman. But 
“vested interests” of some sort proved an obstacle, so report 
says, and the Cardinal would not or could not insist.2 So 
that unique occasion of making our version a masterpiece 
passed away, and the burden must now be laid on weaker 
shoulders. 

It will help us to understand better the present state of our 
version, if we take a brief glance at its history.$ 

The Douay Bible was originally translated from the unrevised 
Vulgate, by Doctor Gregory Martin and others, in the course 
of several years, beginning with 1578. The whole was finished 
by 1582, when the New Testament was published at Rheims: 
the Old did not see the light till 1609—10. Many important 
changes in this version were introduced in 1749—1750 by 
Bishop Challoner, who used, of course, the Clementine Vulgate, 
and in subsequent editions he continued to alter the text with 
a view to making it more intelligible. Then followed other 
revisions and other editions by various hands, not only in 
England and Ireland, but also in America. The result has 
been that by a singular train of circumstances fully traced by 
Father Smith, there are at least two versions now in common 
use amongst us, based on two distinct revisions of Challoner, 


1 “©The Fathers [assembled in the Council] decreed that, in order that an 
accurate version of Holy Scripture from the Latin Vulgate should be obtained as 
soon as possible, the task of composing it should be committed to learned men 
chosen by the most eminent Archbishop. . a 

2 For the solution of this and of other ‘‘ obscurities” in Newman’s career, we 
may, we trust, confidently look to Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s long-expected Life of the 
great Oratorian. 

* For a full discussion of the Douay and Rheims Versions, and the parentage 
of our current translations, see ‘‘ Our English Catholic Bible,” by Rev. Sydney Smith 
in THE MonTH for June and July, 1897. 
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that of 1749 and that of 1752; a fact which alone would seem 
to call for a further and if possible final rendering. 

But when we also take into account the frequent uncouthness 
of style, the foreign phrases and idioms, the obscurities of 
expression, the obsolete usages and the positive mistakes 
which must still be said to characterize our English versions, 
the need of reform becomes yet more apparent. The question 
immediately occurs, in what style should such a translation be 
made. The Sacred Books clearly were written in the language 
current at their several dates of composition; whatever 
departure there was from common speech being due to merely 
literary considerations. The original versions, in the same way, 
reproduced the language of their day. We may be sure that 
the Douay translators, for instance, whose one aim, not always 
successful, was to be as literal as possible without being 
unintelligible, did not consciously strive after archaic effects. 
The object, too, of later revisions was always to modernize the 
Douay diction. Should, then, our new translation deliberately 
try to reproduce the language of a former day, or should it 
employ the literary phraseology now in use? Various styles 
have had their advocates, and we may bring together different 
specimens as a basis for decision. Let us take our first 
example from the Douay version itself. The Douay translators 
are generally reproached for their bald literalism, and not always 
unjustly. What is the reader of St. Paul to make, for instance, 
of the following ? 

Whereas then I was thus minded, did I use lightness? Or the 
things that I mind, do I mind according to the flesh, that there be 
with me /¢ zs and /¢ 7s not? But God is faithful, because our preaching 
which was to you, there is not in it, Z¢ zs and /¢ és not; for the Son of 
God Jesus Christ, who by us was preached among you, by me and 
Sylvanus and Timothy, was not, /¢ zs, and /¢ zs not, but /¢ és, was in 
Him ; for all the promises of God that are in Him /¢ és ; therefore also 
by Him, Amen to God, unto our glory.! 


To these lengths they were led by their determination “ not 
to mollify the speech but to keep to it word for word.” The 
same resolve played havoc sometimes with the more poetical 
passages. We may contrast some verses from the Song of 
Deborah? with the rendering the Protestants published two 
years later under no such restriction. The sense of both is 


' 2 Cor. i. 17—20. 
2 Judges v. 24—28. 
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DOUAY (1609). 

Blessed among women be Jahel, 
the wife of Haber, the Cineite, 
and blessed be she in her taber- 
nacle. 


To him that asked 
gave milk, and in the phial of 
princes she offered butter. 


water she 


Her left hand she put to the 
nail and her right to the smith’s 
hammer, and struck Sisera, seeking 
in his head a place for the wound 
and piercing valiantly through his 


temples. 
Between her feet he fell: he 
failed and died: he was rolled 


before her feet, and he lay without 
life and miserable. 


Looking through a window his 
mother howled: 
out of a higher chamber:! Why 
lingereth his chariot to come back? 
Wherefore the of 
wagons slow ? 


and she spake 


are feet his 


It is naturally in the more 
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substantially the same: all the difference lies in the choice of 
words and the cadence of sentences : 


AUTH. VERSION (1611). 
Blessed above women shall Jael, 
the wife of Heber the Kenite be: 
blessed shall she be above women 
in the tent. 


He asked water 
him milk: she brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish. 


and she gave 


She put her hand to the nail and 
her right hand to the workman’s 
I the 


hammer, hammer 
she 


smote off 


and with 
she smote Sisera ; 
his head when she had pierced 


and stricken through his temples. 


At her feet he bowed, he fell, 
he lay down: at her feet he bowed, 
he fell; where he bowed, there fell 
he down dead. 


The looked 
out at a and _ cried 
through the lattice, Why is his 
coming ? 
his 


mother of Sisera 


window 
chariot in 
Why tarry 
chariots ? 


long 
the 


so 


wheels of 


obscure parts of Scripture, the 


Psalms, the Prophets, and St. Paul’s Epistles, that the over- 


literalness of the original 


Douay produces 


most obscurity. 


But the whole version is perspicuity itself compared with certain 


attempts that have been made, by persons deprived of the 
guidance of the Catholic Church, and, we may add, of common 


to turn the 


preserved 


sense, 


find 


in 


Scriptures into English 
the British Museum 


literally. We 


the result of the 


labours of one Julia E. Smith, who, in 1876, published an 
English Bible “translated literally from the original tongues.” 


In view of her self-imposed 
Greek and 


She ascribes the lack of strict tense - forms 


? Challoner is here even worse—‘‘ His mother looked 
howled ; and she spoke from the dining-room ” (!) 


task, this good lady studied 


Hebrew, but seemingly without much success. 


in the Hebrew 


out at a window and 
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to the fact “that the Bible speaks for all ages,” and 
yet she persists in translating the “imperfect,” which in 
certain usages expresses futurity, as future throughout: with 
the oddest results. “I think,” she says in the Preface, “the 
promiscuous use of the tenses shows that there must be 
something hidden, that we must search out and not hold 
to the outward, for ‘the letter kills but the spirit gives life.’” 
Accordingly, she proceeds in this style : 

And God will say there shall be light, and there shall be light. 

And God will see the light that it is good, and God will separate 
between the light and between the darkness. (Gen. i. 3, 4.) 


And Queen Sheba heard the report of Solomon for the name of 
Jehovah, and she will come to try him in enigmas. (1 Kings x. 1.) 


and so on, through the whole of the Old Testament. There 
are no such tense-puzzles in the New, but Miss Smith does not 


become any clearer : 


Pursue love and be emulous of spiritual things, and rather that ye 
might prophesy. 

For he speaking in a tongue speaks not to men but to God: (for 
none hears: and in the spirit he speaks mysteries.) 

And he prophesying speaks to men for building the house, and 


entreaty and encouragement. 
And he speaking in a tongue builds himself: and he prophesying 


builds the Church. 


If therefore the whole Church come together upon the same, and 
all speak with tongues, and the private individual, or unbelieving, come 
in, will they not say that ye are enraged ? (1 Cor. xiv. 1—4, 23.) 


For I think that God has exhibited us the last sent, as exposed to 
death: for we were a theatre to the world, and to messengers, and to 


men. (1 Cor. iv. 9.) 


Julia E. Smith’s Bible was published in America, and there 
was only one edition. It was the work of a fanatical literalist. 
About a century before the opposite extreme was illustrated 
in the translation of Dr. E. Harwood, who set himself 


to cloathe the genuine ideas and doctrines of the Apostles with that 
propriety and perspicuity in which they themselves, I apprehend, 
would have exhibited them had they now lived and written in our 


language.' 


1 From Preface of A liberal translation of the New Testament. 2vols. 1768. 
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The following displays the “freedom, spirit and elegance” 
with which this worthy would endow the Evangelists : 


About this time, an immense multitude of people being gathered 
about him, and entirely destitute of provisions, Jesus called his 
disciples together in a body and said to them 

I feel myself greatly affected with the unhappy condition of this 
vast assembly, who have attended me three days in a place where it is 
impossible for them to procure any accommodations. 

And if I should order them to disperse, numbers would undoubtedly 
faint on the road, who are at a considerable distance from their homes. 

His disciples replied—How is it possible for us to provide victuals 
for such a prodigious concourse of people in so dreary and dismal a 
solitude ? (St. Mark viii. 1—4.) 


The story of the Prodigal begins in this “elegant” fashion: 
y g g g 


A gentleman of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 

One day the younger approached his father and begged him in the 
most importunate and soothing terms to make a partition of his effects 
betwixt himself and his elder brother. The indulgent father overcome 
by his blandishments immediately divided all his fortunes betwixt 
them. 

A few days after, the younger brother converted all the estates that 
had been thus assigned to him into ready money. (St. Luke xv. 11—13.) 


What becomes of the rugged eloquence of St. Paul under 
this treatment, we leave to the reader's imagination. The 
above specimens, whilst illustrating extremes to be avoided in 
translation, throw light as well on the fate of the Sacred Books, 
when stolen from the guardianship of the Church and exposed 
to the profanation of irresponsible faddists. It remains now 
to consider a rendering of the Bible into modern English, which 
was published by Mr. Ferrar Fenton in 1902, with a view to 
making the sacred records more intelligible to men of the 
present day. Its style may be seen in the following extract 
taken from the story of the Prodigal : 


They accordingly began to enjoy themselves. 

Now the elder son was on the farm: and coming near the house 
as he returned, he heard music and dancing. So he hailed one of the 
slaves and asked, ‘What does all this mean?’ ‘ Your brother has 
returned’ was the answer; ‘and the fat caif has been sacrificed by 
your father, because he has come back safely.’ He therefore flew 
into a rage and refused to goin. His father, however, came out and 
implored him. But he, answering his father, said ‘Look here! I have 
slaved for you all these years and never at any time have I disobeyed 
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your orders ; yet you have never so much as given me a kid so that I 
might entertain my friends. But immediately on the return of this son 
of yours who has squandered your estate with harlots you have actually 
sacrificed the fat calf for him.’! 


No judicious critic, we fancy, will consider the above 
rendering, simple and direct as it is,an improvement on either 
the Catholic or Anglican version. The use of ordinary terms 
of speech destroys the dignity and pathos of the old narrative. 
That very modern “ Look here!” instead of “ Lo!” seems of itself 
to lower the tone of the whole passage. And there is this further 
danger in modernizing the ancient records that, under cover 
of modern words, wholly modern ideas should be introduced 
which, even though scientifically correct, were not in the mind 
of the original writers. Mr. Fenton exemplifies this abuse in 
his rendering of the very opening chapter of Genesis, sc. 

By Periods God created that which produced the Solar Systems: 
then that which produced the Earth. But the Earth was unorganised 
and empty: and darkness covered its convulsed surface: while the 
breath of God rocked the surface of its waters. 


We must conclude then that it would be inadvisable for many 
reasons to give a wholly modern cast to a new translation of 
the Sacred Books. All the improvement necessary in the way 
of clearness, correctness, euphony, harmony of structure, &c., can 
be effected, without destroying the distinction due to a diction 
in some degree remote from common usage. The Bible is 
“literature” of the sublimest sort, and even our less-perfect 
version shares in no little measure the literary qualities of the 
original. It may claim, therefore, the same right as Shake- 
speare does to be preserved from such substantial alterations 
as “modernizing” would effect. It may be that in Cardinal 
Newman’s MS., which must surely be taken into account in 
any new project of translation, will be found the model to 
emulate. 

We must reserve further discussion of this subject for a 
subsequent paper. 

J. K. 


' The Bible in Modern English. By Ferrar Fenton. 1902. 
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WE all know that in current politics “ Terminological Inexacti- 
tudes” have won for themselves no inconspicuous position. 
Much also might be said in support of the view that in our 
present omniscient age the art of accurate quotation is like to 
become extinct, so frequently do we hear familiar citations, 
which are invariably given wrong. A conspicuous instance is 
the famous Credo quia tmposstbile est, constantly attributed to 
Tertullian, which, however, he never wrote. In history, again, 
Cromwell’s well-known “ Take away that Bauble,” when he had 
the Mace removed from the House of Commons, was in reality 
something far more characteristically significant—* Take away 
that Fool's Bauble,’ as will be seen on reference to so easily 
accessible an authority as Murray's New Oxford Dictionary. 

In regard of literary citations, such irregularities are even 
more general, not to say universal. It is not many years ago 
that the 77zmes itself, having occasion to mention Hamelin, the 
town of the Pied Piper, must needs go on to place it on the 
Elbe, whereas, as everybody should know, 

The river Weser deep and wide 
Washes the town on the southern side. 

To give but a couple of samples which serve to exhibit the 

staying-power of a misquotation. Pope wrote, in his /mztations 


of Horace; 
Unhappy Dryden! In all Charles’s days 


Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays, 


but as the lines are usually given, except by an editor such as 
Mr. Elwin, we have “lays” substituted for “ bays,” manifestly a 
change much for the worse. What is still more regrettable, 
Dr. Johnson himself, in his Lives of the Poets, lent his authority 
to the mistake, if indeed he did not originate it. 

A still more unpardonable blunder has been introduced, 
and has taken root, in Sheridan’s comedy, 7he Rivals? where 


! Book ii. 1. 2 Act v. sc. 1. 
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Mrs. Malaprop is made to speak of “the Derbyshire petrifac- 
tions.” Now it should be self-evident that, being Mrs. Malaprop, 
she could by no possibility have managed so formidable a word 
correctly, and that Sheridan must have introduced it for the 
sake of a malapropism which at once suggests itself. Never- 
theless, in all modern editions, from that of 1821, edited by 
Tom Moore, onwards to the present day, “ petrifactions ” retains 
its place apparently unchallenged. Not till we go back to those 
which were published in Sheridan’s own life-time, do we find the 
obviously correct reading, “The Derbyshire putrefactions.” 

But of such exhibitions, common as they may be in other 
departments, there is one in which we might expect to find 
no trace, namely, that of science, for is it not her peculiar 
and characteristic merit that she trains the minds of her 
votaries to the most scrupulous accuracy, in every minutest 
particular, and teaches them to accept nothing which they 
have not fully verified? And yet it is actually here that we 
find the worst instances of inexactitudes, on a larger scale and 
of a graver character than any we have considered. 

To begin with a notable instance, which concerns the great 
man whom we usually hear styled the “ Founder of Inductive 
Philosophy.” As Lord Macaulay wrote in his well-known 
essay : 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this, that he invented 

a new method of arriving at truth, which method is called Induction, 
and that he detected some fallacy in the syllogistic reasoning which had 
been in vogue before his time. This notion is about as well founded 
as that of the people who, in the Middle Ages, imagined that Virgil was 
a great conjurer. Many who are far too well informed to talk such 
extravagant nonsense entertain what we think incorrect notions as to 
what Bacon really effected in this matter. 
Still more apposite is the account given by Professor Huxley. 
Discoursing on the phenomena of organic nature, after warning 
his auditors not to suppose that scientific investigation is “ some 
kind of modern black art,” he thus continued :! 


I say that you might easily gather this impression from the manner 
in which many persons speak of scientific inquiry, or talk about induc 
tive and deductive philosophy, or the principles of the “ Baconian 
philosophy.” I do protest that, of the vast number of cants in this 
world, there are none, to my mind, so contemptible as the pseudo 
scientific cant which is talked about the “ Baconian philosophy.” To 


1 Collected Essays, ii. p. 361. 
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hear people talk about the great Chancellor—and a very great man he 
certainly was—you would think that it was he who had invented science, 
and that there was no such thing as sound reasoning before the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

There are many men who, though knowing absolutely nothing of 
the subject with which they may be dealing, wish nevertheless to 
damage the author of some view with which they think fit to disagree. 
What they do is not to go and learn something about the subject; . 
but they abuse the originator of the view they question, in a general 
manner, and wind up by saying that, “ After all, you know, the principles 
and method of this author are totally opposed to the canons of the 
Baconian philosophy.” Then everybody applauds, as a matter of 
course, and agrees that it must be so. 


How utterly and obviously wrong is such an idea, both these 
writers proceed to show. As Macaulay says: 


The inductive method has been practised ever since the beginning 
of the world by every human being. It is constantly practised by the 
most ignorant clown, by the most thoughtless schoolboy, by the very 
child at the breast. That method leads the clown to the conclusion that 
if he sows barley he shall not reap wheat. By that method the school- 
boy learns that a cloudy day is the best for catching trout. The very 
infant, we imagine, is led by induction to expect milk from his mother 
or nurse, and none from his father. Not only is it not true that Bacon 
invented the inductive method; but it is not true that he was the first 
person who correctly analyzed that method and explained its uses. 
Aristotle had long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing that 
syllogistic reasoning could ever conduct men to the discovery of any 
new principle, had shown that such discoveries must be made by 
induction, and by induction alone, and had given the history of the 
inductive process, concisely indeed, but with great perspicuity and 
precision. 

And as, in like manner, Huxley points out : 

The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the expression 
of the necessary mode of working cf the human mind. It is simply 
the mode by which all phenomena are reasoned about—rendered precise 


and exact ; 


just, he adds, as a butcher or baker weighing out our provisions, 
employs scales identical in principle with those of a physicist or 
chemist in his laboratory, though far less delicate and accurate. 
In fact, says the professor, as M. Jourdain talked prose all his life, 
without knowing it, so do men in general employ induction. 
The real merit which, with Macaulay, he attributes to Bacon, 
is that of having directed attention to the study of matters for 
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which the inductive method is necessary, as it was always known 
to be. Macaulay writes: 


If others had aimed at the same object with Bacon, we hold it to 
be certain that they would have employed the same method. It would 
have been hard to convince Seneca that the inventing of a safety-lamp 
was an employment worthy of a philosopher. It would have been 
hard to persuade Thomas Aquinas to descend from the making of 
syllogisms to the making of gunpowder. But Seneca would never have 
doubted for a moment that it was only by a series of experiments that 
a safety-lamp could be invented. Thomas Aquinas would never have 
thought that his dardara and daralipton would enable him to ascertain 
the proportion which charcoal ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound of 
gunpowder. Neither common sense nor Aristotle would have suffered 
him to fall into such an absurdity. 


Another example of inexactitude, still more remarkable, is 
furnished by Professor Huxley himself, to whose trenchant 
criticism we have been listening. 

In his famous Lay Sermon on “ The Physical Basis of Life,”? 
he set himself strenuously to combat the notion that there is in 
living creatures any such thing as a vital principle, over and 
above the physical forces which operate in lifeless matter also: * 
in support of which view he argued thus: 


The existence of the matter of life depends on the pre-existence of 
certain compounds; namely, carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
Withdraw any of these three from the world, and all vital phenomena 
come toanend. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are all lifeless 
bodies. Of these, carbon and oxygen unite, in certain proportions and 
under certain conditions, to give rise to carbonic acid ; hydrogen and 
oxygen produce water ; nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. 
These new compounds, like the elementary bodies of which they are 
composed, are lifeless. But when they are brought together, under 
certain conditions they give rise to the still more complex body, proto 
plasm, and this protoplasm exhibits the phenomena of life. I see no 
break in this series of steps in molecular complication, and I am unable 
to understand why the language which is applicable to any one term 
of the series may not be used of any of the others. We think fit to 
call different kinds of matter carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and _ nitrogen, 
and to speak of the various powers and activities of these substances 
as the properties of the matter of which they are composed. When 
hydrogen and oxygen are mixed in a certain proportion, and an 


1 Lay Sermons, No. VII. 
2 The opposite view is maintained in Professor Windle’s recent book, What 1s 


Life? reviewed in THE MONTH for April, 1908. 
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electric spark is passed through them, they disappear, and a quantity of 
water, equal in weight to the sum of their weights, appears in their 
place. There is not the slightest parity between the passive and active 
powers of the water and those of the oxygen and hydrogen which have 
given place to it. . . . We call many strange phenomena the properties 
of the water, and we do not hesitate to believe that, in some way or 
another, they result from the properties of the component elements of 
the water. We do not assume that a something called “aquosity” 
entered into and took possession of the oxide of hydrogen as soon as 
it was formed, and then guided the particles to their place in the facets 
of the [ice] crystal, or amongst the leaflets of the hoar-frost. On the 
contrary, we live ia the hope and in the faith that, by the advance of 
molecular physics, we shall by and by be able to see our way as clearly 
from the constituents of water to the properties of water, as we are 
now able to deduce the operations of a watch from the form of its 
parts and the manner in which they are put together. Is the case in 
any way changed when carbonic acid, water, and ammonia disappear, 
and in their place, wader the influence of pre-existing living protoplasm, 
an equivalent weight of the matter of life makes its appearance? . . 
What justification is there, then, for the assumption of the existence in 
living matter of a something which has no representative, or correla- 
tive, in the not-living matter which gave rise to it? What better 
philosophical status has “‘ vitality” than “ aquosity” ? 

Before we proceed to consider the particular example 
of misquotation which this exposition introduces, it must be 
noticed that here we have already exhibited an inexactitude of 
most serious character, though of a class somewhat different from 
that with which we are now concerned. No serious philosopher, 
certainly none of the, despised Scholastics, ever for a moment 
supposed that a mere abstraction, like “aquosity ” or “ vitality” 
could intervene to play any practical part and change the nature 
of things. Nobody ever imagined that when we light a candle 
we introduce a new element “luminosity,” in virtue of which 
it becomes luminous. This would indeed be to employ a term 
to which no meaning could possibly attach. What really 
happens is that in the lighted candle chemical energy is set up, 
introducing an objective force, not operating previously, which 
causes those undulations of Ether to which is due the 
phenomenon we call light. This production of light we style 
“luminosity,” but it is a result of force, not the force to which 
that result is attributable. 

Exactly similar is the case of “vitality.” Those whom 
Professor Huxley speaks of as believing in it, hold it to be 


1 Italics mine. 
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the result of a force producing objective phenomena no less 
manifest than light, phenomena which no force discoverable by 
our senses can originate, but which obviously require a cause 
capable of producing them, and so indicate the presence of 
something no less real than gravitation, electricity, or chemical 
affinity,—though not subject, as are these, to physical observa- 
tion and experiment. There is a wide difference between the 
types set up to compose the passage just quoted from Professor 
Huxley, and the same in a “ printer's pie,” but would any one 
say that the difference is caused by an element of “ mentality,” 
present in the one case, absent in the other, and not by the 
human intellect to which the manifestation of mind bears 
witness? Or would any one attempt to explain the depth of 
Burke’s political views as being due to their profundity ? 

But, as has already been intimated, all this is subsidiary to 
an illustration most germane to our present topic. In support 
of the argument to which we have listened, Professor Huxley 
then proceeds : 

Why should “vitality” hope for a better fate than the other “ itys ” 
which have disappeared since Martinus Scriblerus accounted for the 
operation of the meat-jack by its inherent “ meat-roasting quality,” and 
scorned the “ materialism” of those who explained the turning of the 
spit by a certain mechanism worked by the draught of the chimney. 


Here we have an example of inexactitude which would be 
hard to beat. There is, to begin with, a very serious mis- 
quotation, for it is not Martinus to whom Pope attributes 
this philosophy of the smoke-jack, but “the Society of Free- 
thinkers,” who endeavoured, seemingly without success, to 
convert him to their view. Moreover, which is still more 
important, the illustration, such as it is, tells just the opposite 
way to that here intended, and the system of the freethinkers 
corresponds, not to that of the Vitalists, but to Professor 
Huxley’s own. It is thus that they state it :! 

In every Jack there is a meat-roasting quality, which neither resides 
in the fly, nor in the weight, nor in any particular wheel of the Jack, 
but is the result of the whole composition: So in an animal, the self- 
consciousness is not a real quality inherent in one being (any more than 
meat-roasting in a Jack) but the result of several modes or qualities in 
the same subject. As the fly, the wheels, the chain, the weight, the 
cords, &c., make one Jack, so the several parts of the body make one 
animal. As perception or consciousness is said to be inherent in the 
animal, so is meat-roasting said to be inherent in the Jack. As 


» Martinus Scriblerus, c. xii. 
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sensation, reasoning, volition, memory, &c., are the several modes of 
thinking ; so roasting of beef, roasting of mutton, roasting of pullets, 
geese, turkeys, &c., are the several modes of meat-roasting. . . 

In this exposition of the freethinkers’ system there is 
no mention, be it observed, of the draught in the chimney, 
which, as Professor Huxley rightly implies, is the true cause 
that the Jack roasts meat. And if this essential element 
be introduced, the comparison must lie not with the Professor's 
theory of life, as we have heard him set it forth, but with 
that of the Vitalists whom he wishes to confute ;—for the said 
draught will stand for the animating principle which it is 
the whole object of his argument to prove superfluous. 

On the other hand, his own system is clearly on all fours 
with that at which he laughs, as may be seen from a concrete 
application thereof. 

There is another kind of Jack sometimes found in chimneys, 
known as a Jackdaw, and as the smoke-jack is composed of fly, 
weights, wheels and chains, so the jackdaw is made up of water, 
ammonia, and carbonic acid. The smoke-jack has a meat- 
roasting quality, which makes its presence desirable in a 
kitchen ; the jackdaw has an egg-stealing quality rendering 
its presence very undesirable in a game-covert. The meat- 
roasting quality of the smoke-jack resides neither in fly, weight, 
wheel, nor chain, but is the result of the whole composition. 
In like manner, neither oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, nor carbon, 
has any disposition to steal eggs, but when these elements are 
combined in proper proportions, and (trifling circumstance) 
under the influence of “pre-existing living protoplasm,’—this, 
moreover, being contributed by a jackdaw—the resulting 
compound is found to be endowed with a thievish propensity, 
leading it to steal, amongst other things, eggs, cherries, and 
sixpences. The comparison between the two Jacks appears 
to be as close in all respects as it is the nature of comparisons 
to be. 

Another instance of inexactitude is even more remarkable, 
on account of the solemnity of the occasion on which it was 
produced. In his presidential address to the British Association 
at York, August 1, 1906, Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, reviewing 
the recent progress of science in her various branches, spoke 
thus in regard of Astronomy : 

As recently as last April, at the Royal Astronomical Society, two 
important papers were read—one by Mr. Cowell and the other by 
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Mr. Stratton—which had their roots in Sir George Darwin’s work. The 
former was led to suggest that the day is lengthening ten times as 
rapidly as had been supposed, and the latter showed that in all proba- 
bility the planets had all turned upside down since their birth. And 
yel M. Brunetitre and his friends wish us to believe that science is 
bankrupt and has no new things in store for humanity. 


The reference in the passage here italicized is of course to 
the late M. Brunetiére’s audacity in speaking of the bankruptcy 
or insolvency (/aillite) of science, a heterodox sentiment which 
in certain quarters raised no less indignation than of old would 
have been excited by disrespect shown towards Diana of the 
Ephesians. The only meaning that can possibly be attached to 
the words we have heard, is that M. Brunetiére denied the 
capability of science to make in such a field as astronomy 
discoveries like those which were quoted as having actually, or 
at least conjecturally, been made. 

But on a previous occasion, when a charge of similar 
character was brought against him, M. Brunetiére had explained, 
in language which might seem to admit of no mistake, that he 
meant nothing of the sort. In his own words: 


Non seulement je n’ai pas nié les progrés de la science—le tele- 
phone, ou le vaccine du croup—ce qui serait aussi ridicule que de nier 
en plein midi la clarté du soleil—mais je l’ai dit textuellement. “Ou 
sont celles de leurs promesses que la physique, par exemple, et la 
chimie, n’aient pas tenues, et au dela ? ”? 


No one but a fool, and it will not be said that M. Brunetiére 
was ¢hat, could attempt to maintain that science is incapable of 
doing what we see her do every day, and it might have seemed 
worth while to make sure what so eminent a man really meant, 
before saddling him with so grotesque an absurdity. Had this 
obvious precaution been taken, it would have been at once 
found that what M. Brunetiére disallowed were the extravagant 
pretensions which some people have advanced on behalf of 
science, to overstep her own boundaries, and teach man 
a better religion than was ever known before. Not only, 
however, has such an idea never been countenanced by those 
best authorized to speak in her name, but by no one has it been 
more vigorously repudiated than .Sir Edwin Ray Lankester 
himself, who has told us that no one who understands what 
science is can even conceive the possibility of arriving by means 


1 La Science et la Religion, p. 19 note. 
VOL. CXI. FF 
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of her at that very knowledge which M. Brunetiére declares to 
be beyond her reach, namely, “those beliefs and hopes which 
we call ‘religion.” “These things,” he added, “are not 
‘explained’ by science, and never can be.”? 

It would thus appear that when he spoke as he did, the 
President of the British Association had not thought it necessary 
to ascertain what M. Brunetiére really said, but was content to 
base his disparaging remark upon a phrase which it is customary 
to represent as derogatory to the sacred name of Science, 

Not to multiply instances of inexactitude, which might be 
continued indefinitely, we may conclude with one which figures 
no less constantly than the Credo guia impossibile of Tertullian, 
and like it is favoured by writers who love to quote great names 
without the irksome labour of consulting original sources. It is 
thus given by Professor Haeckel, in his notorious Riddle of the 
Universe :* 


When the famous French astronomer, Laplace, was asked by 
Napoleon where God, the Creator and Sustainer of all things, came in, 
in his system, he clearly and honestly replied: “Sire, I have managed 
without that hypothesis.” That indicated the atheistic character which 
this mechanical cosmogony shares with all the other inorganic sciences. 


But if any one will take the trouble, which Professor Haeckel 
has evidently considered unnecessary, of consulting the works of 
Laplace himself, or those who could speak of him with authority, 
he will find that such an account is a gross travesty. In none of 
Laplace’s writings is there anything to justify the charge of 
atheism, and in one of them,’ having cited the remark attributed 
to Alphonsus X. of Castile, that if God had consulted 4zm he 
could have suggested a much better system of the world, Laplace 
adds: 


By these words, which have been branded as impious, the King 
signified that they were still a long way from understanding the 
mechanism of the universe ; 


an observation which obviously does not accord with the view 
taken by Haeckel. 

Moreover, according to M. Faye,‘ the purport of his reply to 
Napoleon was quite different from what we have heard. The 


1 Letter in the Zimes, May 19, 1903. 

? Popular edition, p. 92. 

3 Exposition du Systdme du Monde, Book v. c. 4. 
* Sur ? Origine du Monde, p. 110. 
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point of the Emperor’s question regarded, not the origin of the 
world, but its actual constitution. Owing to the imperfection of 
the observations of his time, Newton had discovered in the 
mechanism of the solar system an element of instability, which 
seemed to require the occasional intervention of direct creative 
power to keep it going. With better observations Laplace was 
able to show that such interferences were needless, and it was to 
this that his reply referred. As M. Faye writes: “It was not 
God whom he treated as an hypothesis, but His intervention at a 
particular juncture.” Moreover, on the authority of M. Arago, 
cited by Faye, Laplace having learnt before his death that the 
story repeated by Haeckel was to be related in a biographical 
notice, begged his friend to procure its suppression." 

Nevertheless it will doubtless proceed merrily on its course, 
and enjoy the same perennial vogue as Mrs. Malaprop’s 
“ petrifactions.” 

Manifestly, the wide diffusion of scientific teaching, and still 
wider of scientific talk, has not rendered obsolete the precept 
bequeathed as a legacy to his younger friends by the aged 
President of Magdalen—* Always verify your references.” To 
do so, is not only essential for those who write, but will furnish 
those who read with a means of obtaining much unexpected 
enlightenment, and, moreover, a form of sport yielding not 


merely profit, but diversion. 
J. G. 


1 This matter was more fully treated in THE MONTH, April, 1904, p. 419. 
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Great the might of number, 
Weak the work of one ; 
One may fall and slumber, 
Toils the army on. 
Well it knows the tune it 
Marches with to fame ; 
Unit after unit, 
We can sing the same. 
E. E. Bowen. 




























NoT long ago a priest of one of our best-known West-end 
churches asked this startling question : 

“ How is it that the sons of the very men who help me most, 
do not help me at all?” 

No answer seemed possible at the moment; but anxious 
reflection ended by finding partial consolation in the incontro- 
vertible fact that these zealous collaborators of our friend either 
were or were not converts. In this fact lay the explanation of 
the fervour of the older men. For they, if they were not 
converts, were at any rate under the admirable impulse, which 
seemed to characterize the fervent layman of that generation, 
towards the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Ozanam, in 1831, 
had begun a career of self-devotion which, two years afterwards, 
when he was just twenty years old, definitely took on the 
Vincentian colouring it preserved to the end. Not, however, till 
1844 did the enterprize really take root in England, and of the 
members of the first meeting on January 29th of that year, many 
possessed names long known and honoured among Catholics of 
this country. 

The work throve: and no wonder if men trained in this 
atmosphere of personal devotion still make the priest's best 
ally. St. Vincent de Paul accounts for them; but the 
question remains about their sons. Can it be seriously denied 
that to some extent the earlier impulse has flagged? That 
the heroic efforts of St. Vincent are being made against 
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crushing odds of lack of men and funds? This only makes 
the efforts more heroic, doubtless: but, to intensify heroism, 
need we deliberately invite the extinction of the hero? 


It is well known [writes Dr. Barry in a pamphlet which should be 
read and re-read by all who are eager for the progress of Catholic work | 
in England '], and is as lamentable as it is certain, that the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the League of the Cross, and even our own 
Catholic Truth Society, are much undermanned. I say that, consider- 
ing the numbers of young lay-Catholics, the percentage engaged in all 
these enterprizes cannot be judged satisfactory.” 


St. Vincent would therefore appear to act no longer as a 
natural magnet to the sons of Catholic parents. 

As for the convert-allies of our priest, it may be supposed 
that they came to him, in the first instance, carried somewhat 
on the flood of gratitude which prompts men in their case 
instinctively to strive to make return. Or it may be that the 
mere exercise of spiritual muscle involved in battling into the 
Church made a life of inertia distasteful for all future time. 
Activity of parents is here, too, thus accounted for. Harder, 
far, is it to explain the inactivity of the sons. 

An easy solution . . . “They are being sent to Protestant | 
schools.” | 

Alas: the priest had forestalled that. “And the curious 
thing is,” he had concluded, “that all these boys are being 
trained at our leading Catholic schools.” 

“Aha!” Mr. Belloc would here ejaculate. 

And after all, are the Protestant schools indeed the fountain- | 
head of a numbing flood of social and charitable apathy ? 

To answer this further question, we have collected a number 
of Reports and Magazines relating the year’s work in many 
of the great School Missions and Settlements which exist in 
London. We propose to give in some detail the work done 
by those of Eton and Harrow, the two richest and most 
populous schools, and by Leys, not so wealthy, far smaller, and 
Wesleyan. We shall then more briefly sum up the results of 
Missions other than these. 





1 The Layman in the Church, p. 19. C.T.S. 

2 Cf. also the very significant paper, Society of St. Vincent de Paul ; A Century 
of the Laity, by the Rev. G. Sexton, S.J., obtainable from any S.V.P. centre ; 
Cardinal Vaughan’s memorable Inaugural Address at the Catholic Conference of 
1899 on the Work of the Catholic Laity in England, printed by the C.T.S. 
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The Eton Mission is in Hackney Wick, and its. parish 
population numbers over 12,000. Three clergymen reside at 
the Eton House, four laymen (of whom one is the organist), 
and a Church Army “Captain.” Fifteen members form a non- 
resident staff. Seven ladies reside at the Ladies’ House, of 
whom one is a Nurse and one a Mission Woman. There are 


five non-resident ladies on the staff. The three resident laymen 
at the Eton House joined during 1907 expressly to “remedy 
the want of [resident] laymen.”! Needless to say they are 
Old Etonians. One of these gentlemen devotes himself entirely 
to work among men, two to work for boys. 


But . . . there is [also] a long list of those who during the past 
year have been coming down during the week to help in our clubs and 
various organizations. It is impossible for me to exaggerate what a 
help these Old Etonians are to us ; there is plenty for them to do, and 
as soon as I find they can come more or less regularly, I can give them 
a definite piece of work. . . . I could find plenty of work for twice 
the number I have at present, and I should like just to remind you that 
when there are plenty of laymen down here ¢ sets the parsons free to 
attend to those duties for which they were ordained. 1, would there- 
fore most earnestly press for more Old Etonians to come down one or 
two nights a week, and for more residents at the Eton House.’ 


Of the “week-end parties of boys who come to the 
Mission,” * we read :* 


I cannot but feel it does more than anything else to make the 
Mission a reality in the minds of those who come. It is difficult to 
take an interest in anything you have never seen; it is‘a different 
matter when you have seen the thing itself and know something about 
the work. Fifty-three boys have stayed here for the week-end, and in 
all over ninety present Etonians have paid a visit to the Mission since 
the beginning of May. [This was written in November. | 

The work for men and boys, with which naturally the school 
comes most in contact, includes a central c/ass for men (about 
100 attend) on Sunday afternoon, while another, earlier 
founded, subsists on Monday evening, for the “rougher sort,” 
who can be less immediately “brought into touch with the 
deeper spiritual truths of life.”® A Men’s Club also exists, of ' 

1 Eton Mission, 27th Annual Report, p. 9. 

* P. 13. Italics ours. 
3 Visits lasting from Saturday until (a recent extension) Monday morning. ‘‘It 
can scarcely be doubted [writes the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. Whitworth] that a 


visit to the East End is of at least equal educational value to Sunday Questions.” 
4 P. 13, 14. 5 P, 19. 
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which a great feature is athletic proficiency ; it profits by the 
Eton Mission Recreation Ground, which, it appears, labours 
under some financial difficulties. Football and Cricket teams, 
a Boxing and a Rowing Club, prove attractive and real engines 
of social and moral training.? 

Boys have special Catechism and Communion classes ; 
special athletic arrangements, and a weekly class for gymnastics 
and physical drill (worked, need we repeat? by Old Etonians). 
There are two Boys’ Clubs, one “still at the experimental stage, 
for boys between ten and fourteen, and open three times a week.” 


We generally let in seventy or eighty and then shut the door. 
A description of the noise and the state of the atmosphere is beyond 
the powers of the writer. . . . We are hoping for a bath in which to 
wash those who need it. It is impossible at present to say more than 
this as to the effect of the club, but it has helped us to get to know 
many of the poorest boys. For these there is a special service on 
Sunday evenings. 


The Ladies’ House works the ordinary feminine under- 
takings—Mothers’ Meetings, a Bible Class, a Work Society for 
Widows, a Soup Kitchen; and the trained nurse is constantly 
in request.” 

Above all, “Ladies from Eton are now coming down each 
Monday ; they are the greatest help at our Mothers’ Meetings 
and in visiting some of our sick.”* Guests for a night, a week, 
a month, are welcomed. 

The second club is for boys between fourteen and nineteen, 
and is opened every evening. These boys mostly work in saw- 
mills, india-rubber and glass-blowing factories. To each boy 
is explained the “idea and aim” of the club . . . chiefly “to 
help its members to understand and make use of the great 
privileges of the Kingdom of Christ to which they belong.” * 
Though attendance at the special Sunday class is not compul- 
sory, boys are accordingly made to stay away a week should 
they appear to devote themselves too exclusively to the 
entertainments of various descriptions of which the club is 
lavish. The secretary is an old Club-boy, “ who voluntarily gives 
up nearly all his evenings for the work.” 


In the summer a camp was organized at Cuckoo Weir owing to the 
kindness of the Eton authorities. It was ... a great success. The 
charge for each boy was 7s. 6d. for eight days. Had it been tos., 
rather more than many of ‘the boys could afford, we should have paid 
our way.” 

2 Pp. 38. 2 P. 26 oP. 14. * P. 20. 5 P. 20. 
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Special work, again, is done for the girls, who have a Senior 
and Junior Club, and a Communicants’ Guild of St. Mary; the 
Clubs include many different classes—of plain and fancy needle- 
work and millinery, of singing, of nursing, and of Swedish Drill, 
held every Friday. The elder girls often are trained to teach 
in the Sunday School. These, like the women, had their special 
outing to Eton, where ladies put their gardens at the disposal 
of the Mission." 

The Choir and the Temperance “Band of Hope” 
(Temperance work is of course prominent, and the least con- 
soling feature, probably, of the enterprize) do much for the 
children, while in 1907 fifty-two children were given a 
fortnight in the country, boarded in cottages and “ Holiday 
Homes.”? 

“George House” is perhaps the most interesting social 
experiment of this Mission. Originally a wholesale clothing 
factory established during the war, it was taken over, in 1905, 
by a small Limited Company, and employs sixty-two hands. 
It struggles bravely against the odds of enormous competition, 
hampered by its noble resolution in no way to sweat its 
employees. There is prospect, however, of brighter times.® 

The Cadet Corps is about ninety strong: recruits pay Is. 
down and a penny a week as long as they stay in the company, 
The original plan of asking 5s. down has been abandoned on the 
ground that boys of sixteen earn from unskilled work (and the 
Corps exists for the rougher lads) only about 8s. a week, of 
which he pays 7s. or 7s. 6d. to his mother, so that a lump sum 
payment is felt by the parent rather than the boy. A flourishing 
Penny Bank concludes the items of organization.‘ 

The Missioner frequently visits Eton, in two halves visiting 
no less than fifteen Houses, speaking to the boys at Prayers and 
making individual acquaintances. Cricket matches and river 
races at Eton were also held. New boys had a lecture of their 
own, with lantern, organized by the Captain of the Boats and 
Captain of the Eleven—a fact which would do more to convince 
those sceptical small people that the Mission was a thing to be 
keen on than any amount of ecclesiastical harangues, just as at 
Oxford a Leander tie on a platform would be more convincing 
than a dozen jam-pot collars. 

The House Collections, House Boxes, and Chapel Collections 
contributed £446 9s. 9%d. in 1906-1907, £40 more than 1905- 
! Pp. 21 seqq. 2 P. 24. oP. 25. * Pp. 28, 24. 
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1906. Individual enterprizes, Cadet Corps, &c., have their own 
subscription-lists. 

The preface to this paper tells of the solid improvement 
effected by the presence of the Mission in the district, one, 
too, whence the population tends to migrate directly it becomes 
respectable. 


Of Harrow, now that so detailed an account has been given 
of Eton, less need be said, since all these Missions follow very 
much the same lines. This Mission is situated in Notting Hill, 
and numbers only 6,000 parishioners, compared to the Eton 
12,000. The year’s subscriptions from the School—ze., House 
Masters’ Subscriptions and Chapel Collections, amounted to 
£397 18s. 3d. roughly £400, that is, from the 600 boys of 
Harrow, compared to the £450 of the 1,100 of Eton.’ The 
level, it will be seen, is fairly even. The annual subscriptions, 
however, from the General Fund were just £600, while those of the 
General Fund of Eton amounted to nearly £2,500! This argues 
that a less permanent interest is fostered in the Harrow Mission, 
which cannot, moreover, staff itself entirely with Old Harrovians. 

The good work done is, however, very considerable. The 
Mission has several special enterprizes, each of which has its 
special subscription list and, in many cases, foundation. 
A Hostel is being built, but this, we may infer, is the least 
cheerful feature from the financial point of view. There are a 
Men’s and a Women’s Provident and Sick Benefit Society, a 
general Relief Committee, a “ John Smith” Memorial Fund for 
the nursing of the sick, a convalescent Fund, local branches of 
the Girls’ Friendly and Church of England Temperance 
Societies, the Princess Mary Adelaide Créche, which appears 
particularly favoured by the good-will and visits of the great, 
and displays its garnered babies to a maternal-minded public 
“any time from Tuesday morning till noon on Saturday.” 
Altar Flower Funds, Clubs for Men, Boys, and Working Girls 
{this last staffed by between twenty and thirty lady workers) 
with its special medical officer, Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund, Recreation Ground, and Maternity Society, complete the 
details of what is a complicated piece of charitable organization. 

A very large number of Old Harrovian Clergymen appear 
to have preached in the Mission Church during the year ; and* 
“another very encouraging thing . . . was the increase in the 

1 Harrow Mission Association Report, 1906-7. * Pp. 7. 
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number of Old Harrovian laymen coming down to help in 
some department or other of our work.” A list of seven names 
follow—men’s who come weekly for one night at least ; so that 
“there is hardly an evening in any week on which we have not 
the pleasure and benefit of some Old Harrovian help.” At 
Harrow, school-singing is much practised: nor are we surprised 
to see that in organizing concerts and other entertainments at 
the Mission, Old Harrovians have been regularly to the fore.! 
Cricket and Football teams have been frequently welcomed at 
Harrow itself; the Mothers of the Mission were entertained in 
the Headmaster’s garden; on one occasion a School team 
played the Mission boys left-handed, and “were very properly 
defeated.” The Hostel is always ready to receive Harrovians, 
present-day or Old, for the night; the Choir has been escorted 
to Oxford; a Harrow Ladies’ Association is to be started ; 
and co-operation is noticeable in the fact that for some of the 
ninety-four children sent in 1906 for a Country Holiday (far 
fewer than usual, owing to the bad times through which the 
building and allied trades, in which the bulk of the Mission 
population is concerned, passed) and for the fifty convalescents 
room is always readily made in a Convalescent Home at 
Southsea worked by an Old Harrovian. 

The Wesleyan Leys School at Cambridge has had but a 
brief history, and its numbers are not more, we think, than 
150. Still, its activity, and the multiplied energies of its 
Mission, founded in 1886, are little short of marvellous. It 
is extremely difficult in a paper of statistics to evaluate its 
work, which is certainly done among a somewhat different 
class and under a very different spiritual impulse from that 
affected by, and inspiring, the Anglican Missions. Moreover, 
it receives very heavy gifts from all manner of Wesleyan 
institutions —the Chapel Committee, Metropolitan Chapel 
Building fund, the Fernley Trustees, for instance, contributed 
£10,000, £9,000, £1,000 respectively, towards the building of 
part of the more recent constructions; we are not, however, 
ignorant of the generosity with which Nonconformists of 
nearly all “connections” contribute of their often very great 
wealth to their own institutions; while the “clannishness” 
of these “dissident brethren” is, as is well known, so great 
as to be closely comparable only with that of the Jews. But 
apart from all questions of finance and “tone,” we recognize 


. 2. 8, 
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at once, what here especially we expected to find, the virile 
and untiring self-devotion of the workers. All through the 
history of the Mission it has been the Leysian Old Boys 
or their friends who have increasingly given their time and 
labour to the work: to-day, more than ever, the school is 
in constant and close touch with it. On the opening day, 
for instance, of the Queen Victoria Hall, in 1904, all the 
School was present, and the School Cadet Corps formed a 
guard of honour for the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The “sphere of influence” of the Mission is in “ St. Luke’s,” 
Shoreditch, and Hoxton districts, where “six, seven, or eight 
persons sleep, eat, cook, and do their washing in one, two, 
or three rooms.”! Yet, 
it would be contrary to all experience and plain fact to argue that 
the working classes of St. Luke’s are opposed to religion or religious 
teaching, . . . there is no class here so ready to respond to the 
appea! to higher things, provided only the appeal is made with 
sincerity and personal application. The working man feels and 
knows he is wanted amongst us. Amongst this class, religion is, 
with the rarest exception, not a matter of outward form, but, once 
laid hold of, it permeates and affects every detail of the life; whole- 
hearted devotion or no profession at all are the only two courses 
open to men and women who pass their lives in an ordinary 
workshop. 


Omitting entirely the interesting history of almost steady 
increase, with one or two serious backsets, through which the 
Mission passed before it reached its present abode, we find 
it just one year ago, when it “came of age,” with 1,038 “full 
members,” and 799 “on trial.” We are not quite certain 
what this implies: certain, though it is, that far greater 
numbers pass under the Mission influence. 

It may give some idea of the readiness of the people to attend 
religious meetings, if it is borne in mind that the number of men, 
women, and children, who enter the Mission on an ordinary Sunday 
(when there are no social attractions whatever) is as nearly as possible 
5,000.... Now, as ever, ... the religious side of our work maintains 
its position of supreme importance.* 

This is to note, in view of the undoubted fact that so many 
enterprizes which started with a definitely religious impulse and 
colouring, have quite soon and steadily adopted more purely 
philanthropical orientation. 


1 The Leysian Mission Annual Keport, 1907, p. 35- 
2 Pp, 42. * P, 56. 
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The various details of the work differ from those which we 
have quoted above only by their multiplicity. The dental and 
medical missions are successful and well to the fore. There is, 
possibly, more open-air service work than is done by Eton or 
Harrow, though others of the big Public Schools make great 
use of this practical method of going into the by-ways and 
hedges. The District Visitation reaches between 3,000 and 
4,000 homes a week.! A Social Relief Bureau exists, with 
two sub-committees to deal with Labour and Relief as such 
respectively. There are sewing, Bible, gymnastic, cooking, &c., 
classes ; all manner of athletic clubs; a coffee bar; Guilds of 
Prayer, Temperance, and Play (for children—so zealously 
preached by Mrs. Humphry Ward); and at least three associa- 
tions for the safeguarding in boys, lads, and girls, that virtue 
which finds itself already on trial when wisdom and power to 
resist are still, humanly speaking, physically as well as morally 
incapable of development. 


We need write no more to show the lines on which these 
missions are worked. The standard of generosity is everywhere 
high, yet everywhere might well be decupled. Most, again, of 
these missions seem, by the dates of their foundation, to 
witness to a more or less general and always growing awakening 
of those classes who are getting the reputed best of our country’s 
education, to their social responsibility. Eton, we saw, was 
founded in 1879, Harrow, 1883, Leys took definite shape in 
1886 ; Cheltenham, which has a district of about 5,000 people 
in Nunhead—a depressing rather than terrifying region—began 
in 1890. Charterhouse, which does heroic work under definitely 
High Church auspices in Southwark, between Guy’s Hospital 
and St. George’s Cathedral, has a sensible addition to the 
ordinary list of Guilds—a Ladies’ Guild to which ail sisters of 
Carthusians, past and present, are eligible as members. The 
members of the school here, too, are particularly generous of 
personal visits.” 

Rugby also has its London Mission,and Malvern at Canning 
Town, and Wellington in Walworth. We expressly refrain from 
mentioning the many settlements and enterprizes not immedi- 
ately connected with the Public Schools, or the University 
Settlements and Halls. 


2 P. 62. 
2 Charterhouse: Annual Report, 1906. 
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Winchester too has its mission in the really appalling slums 
of Portsmouth—the only extra-London Mission we have noticed. 
Particulars of this Mission will be found more difficult of access: 
moreover, the really thrilling episodes are due more to the 
personality of “Father” Dolling, who worked there from 
1885—1896; he was himself a Harrow man, and when in 1898 
the parish of St. Agatha was legally constituted, Winchester 
College ceased to have any “direct financial responsibility for 
the Mission.” Of the stormy career of this most striking 
personality, with its kaleidoscopic suggestions of wild burlesque, 
tragedy, heroism triumphant in martyrdom, and gleeful insub- 
ordination, we cannot permit ourselves to say any of the many 
things we should like to: we will but draw attention to his 
constant personal intervention in Winchester life. 


Some of the senior boys spent Saturday and Sunday with him 
at St. Agatha’s every week, and thus acquired personal knowledge of 
the Mission. Twice a year Dolling officially spent a week-end at the 
school and occupied the school-pulpit. In addition, he visited the 
school-houses separately, once each term, for half a day or longer, and 
joined with the boys in their sports, their fun, their talk. [For this 
none was more fitted than the burly Irishman, with his bewildering power 
of mixing grave and gay, and pious and practical in an unbroken stream 
of delightful conversation.]... Dr. Fearon used to tell inquiring parents 
that they could have no idea of the blessing that Dolling was to their 
sons, and that for many a long year there had not been any such aid 
to a better and truer life as Dolling’s presence was.” 


Some Public Schools do not support a complete Mission, but 
engage in social work in which a boys’ club is sure to be 
included. Such are Marlborough, Merchant Taylors’, Dulwich, 
Christ’s Hospital, Bradfield, Radley, Felsted, Haileybury, Repton, 
Uppingham, and many others less well known. Haileybury 
works, too, a Guild of Old Boys, who undertake to help in the 
parish where each resides. _Many—Eastbourne School, for 
instance, and Eastbourne Old Boys—support clubs 7% connection 
with some wider and pre-existing work, in this case the Oxford 
House. This co-operation is of course an immense saving of 
personnel and expense ; permanent and wide good can be done, 
where the isolated small school would only effect a narrow and 
never stable improvement. A curious fact is that one large 
Boys’ Club in connection with a wider University work is 


1 Robert Dolling. Mowbray and Co., td., p. 38. 
2 Pp. 27. 
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managed by a gentleman who recently has become a Catholic ; 
his services, however, had been so great, he was so obviously 
irreplaceable, that he has been invited to continue his good 
offices until a permanent solution of the difficulty shall have 
been reached! Radley, again, in addition to its Boys’ Club at 
St. Peter’s, London Docks, supports three orphan boys who are 
boarded out in the village of Radley; and here at last Catholics 
are found engaged in a parallel social work, since at Downside 
two orphans are boarded out in the village near the school, 
and the Oratory at Birmingham partly supports St. Philip’s 
Orphanage. This is already a great step, since two results of 
the boys’ fersonal efforts are visible: funds are not swallowed 
up in a society ; the School unit is not swamped by the many 
other units which make so much charitable work colourless and 
impersonal. Yet we cannot but feel that this can only be a 
beginning. For even an Orphan has in it elements of imper- 
sonality ; subscriptions, not interest, can be provided for it; you 
cannot play even a left-handed cricket-match against it; a 
week-end spent at its Cottage could not but pall. Develop- 
ments, as was pointed out to us in a kind answer to our inquiry 
at Downside, can scarcely be expected for some time. The 
number of boys is small, and the scheme recent; the O/d 
Boys have as yet no particular interest in it. 


The idea is, of course, that work of this kind should come to be 
regarded as a definite part of the life of the school, and so influence 
both givers and receivers. As yet it is obviously too soon to say 
whether it has had any such effect on either side. 


But all honour is due to the two Catholic Schools which 
have shown the way in a branch of Social Work to which 
attention cannot but become more and more awake. 


We do not intend to add many words of comment or 
exhortation. The facts are quite eloquent enough; and we 
believe, moreover, that we are not wrong in hoping that the 
whole question of Catholic Social Work in schools may shortly 
be treated of in THE MONTH. 

There remains always, however, the application of St. Augus- 
tine’s argument, which, in his own regard, he found irrefutable. 
“What they can do, why cannot I?” Our spiritual motive 
power, for initiative and maintenance, is incalculably greater, 
in fact, often essentially other, than “theirs:” nor will it be 
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urged that our undoubted pecuniary inferiority—though taxed 
so heavily already by the heroic response of Catholics to the 
necessities of the elementary schools—is a complete and 
adequate explanation of the lack of organizations similar, in 
some degree, to “ theirs.” 

The generous response will not be lacking on the part of 
the boys. The Mission with which alone we are personally 
familiar—not one with which contact was most assiduously 
cultivated at the School which kept it going—was always a 
matter for interested attention and discussion and genial good- 
will among the boys. One enjoyed the Mission Jaw, which 
happened periodically in the Speech-Room, and we have vivid 
recollections of an evening spent in that great Greek Theatre- 
like building, on whose stage sat the Headmaster, slightly 
embarrassed, between Archbishop Temple, grim, grey, with 
compressed lips and smiling eyes, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Father J. Adderley, in black Franciscan guise, girdled by a 
stout rope. The trenchant and shrewd remarks of the Arch- 
bishop, delivered in the rasping but kindly voice so many feared 
and loved, left no doubt for a moment in the mind of the great 
School that they were listening to realities, and that the poor, 
and suffering, and sick, and an apostolate were great facts. 
Eloquence, said Father de Ponlevoy, consists in saying Things 
to People. The Archbishop then was certainly eloquent. As 
for Mr. Adderley, from his first sentence he held the school 
alternately in howls of laughter and in the tense silence of 
horror, pity, and perhaps resolve. Emotions, it may be; yet not 
without their formative effect upon boyish minds. For days 
after that, he was the most popular man in the place, even if 
the Archbishop were the most impressive. It was a curious 
sight, the Franciscan figure in its pagan Greek surroundings, 
more curious still to-day, now that the windows glow with coats- 
of-arms, and brilliant flags of silk, blazoned likewise with the 
shields and regimental crests of those whom they commemorate, 
mingle recollections of old feudalism with the thoughts 
of those fallen in South Africa. A good deal of history was 
suggested there ; and in it, the living, dominant note, was work 
for Christ in the person of His poor. When the time came for 
subscriptions, boys were ready enough to do their part, with 
their armour of irreverence donned to hide the genuine interest. 
“ Beastly rot having to stump up for the beastly Mission,” you 
heard. But only the unlearned in boys’ dialect would mis- 
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construe that. And what matter if one House occasionally 
raced another, to see who would head the Subscripper List? 
The one thing that did zo¢ imply was that the winning House 
would be smugly proud of its own generosity. And a very 
limited and brief experience has shown us, that the simplest 
piece of information on the condition of the poor, the sweating 
system, and the like, obtained at once the attention of interest. 
It was significant that the first time we suggested some facts 
to a class of boys from sixteen to seventeen years old, connected 
with the statistics of our London homeless poor, they were met 
with flat disbelief. But they were a very moderate assessment 
based on Mr. Booth’s London. 

Boy-nature, therefore, even un-differentiated into Catholic 
and Protestant, appears admirably responsive to suggestions of 
self-sacrifice, of duty in regard to the suffering many. The 
difficulties, we imagine, would not be found on the side of the 
boys ; and even were some of the thousand and one difficulties, 
certain to arise, to spring from the boys, in practical matters 
even more than in intellectual it remains true that any amount of 
difficulties do not constitute an argument. Would the diffi- 
culties arise from another quarter? Would there be clergy 
embarrassed, hampered, by the presence in their midst of boy- 
workers, with their questions, and suggestions, and rawness, and 
tactlessness? Would there be some who could not think what 
to do with the boys? Not many, we believe. None, once the 
need of this sort of work was recognized, and once a parish or 
mission definitely resolved to avail itself of such assistance, or 
was explicitly organized in view of it. Is it that our schools 
are genuinely too poor and numerically feeble? Mr. Leslie 
Toke has long ago pointed out! the advantage that most of our 
schools possess in falling at once and naturally into groups ; 
“why should not the X, Y, or Z schools comdzne to support a 
mission .. .?”? 


1 Some Methods of Social Study, C.T.S., 1d., p. 14. 

2 We have no sufficiently definite information about the Settlement to be worked 
in connection with one of our largest schools, of which the 7aé/e¢ and Tut MONTH 
told us something not long ago. What is still embryonic had best perhaps be left 
to grow normally to maturity ; and it is natural to suppose that its interests are being 
watched and fostered with enthusiasm by the school whose a/ummi are responsible for 
the enterprize. Unless we are mistaken, the small beginnings of what will end by 
becoming a great work are wisely connecting themselves with a fre-existing institu- 
tion, the Fisher Club, which is supported by the Catholic undergraduates of 
Cambridge, and in the most capable hands of Mr. Norman F. Potter, to whose great 
kindness we are indebted for much of the information contained in this article. 
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But initial difficulties once surmounted, the one and only 
way to success is personal effort. The whole plan is for the 
evocation of personality. My school: my mission: my clubs 
and corps: my property and responsibility. “Results” have 
proved encouraging—the Reports we have quoted usually affirm 
it. And yet, in our Crusade let us be well careless of results— 
in no case can these be measured by what is visible. And in the 
howling gulf of necessity one tiny handful of help can barely 
make a result that may be registered. For those who still need 
that encouragement, by carefully narrowing their field of vision 
to the successful fraction of their own diminutive enterprize, 
consolation will probably be forthcoming ; but to those who can 
look at the whole, and yet not “be fain to send in one’s 
resignation as a human being ere the vision fades,” ' there exists 
the unique inspiration attendant on the Forlorn Hope. Though 
even so, forlorn only to those who forget its real Leader, who is 
invisible. But what is visible—the sin, the misery, the injustice 
—will so grip the wit and will of the boys who see it, that their 
whole character may well be regarded as remodelled ; and the 
pleasant, thoughtless lads who leave our schools to work out 
their own salvation as best they may among the interests and 
cares of living, and the fervent boys who now betake themselves 
to seminary or novitiate walls within which for who knows how 
many years of training they grow up sheltered in thought and 
imagination from the world they live in and are to evangelize, 
will have a new fire of fervour at their very heart, recasting 
their future. 

Even as we are growing clear at last that the Church’s 
Waterloos of the next decade are to be fought on the fields of 
Science—Biblical, Historical, Psychological, Religious, and are 
trying our new armour, sometimes a little awkwardly, yet in 
the necessary and hopeful way; even so an infinity of signs 
indicates that on the other great field, that of Social study and 
effort our armies are preparing so to fight as not to leave this 
epoch strewn with the dead souls of those who once were 
Catholics. In view of that battle, the great thing is to learn 


to fight young, and to fight hard. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 


1 With these words Mr. R. Whiteing ends his stirring and famous No. 5 John Street. 
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THE Government has just undergone reconstruction, and it is 
impossible to predict what changes may result from the process. 
Mr. McKenna, who cannot have found the Education Office a 
bed of roses, has been relieved by promotion to one of higher 
standing, and it remains to be seen whether his successor, 
Mr. Runciman, will take up the Bill now before the House, 
or wait till another Session before framing one of his own. 
But in any case the country has a respite for the moment 
from this embittered controversy, and might be well employed 
in reviewing the whole situation. 

It is nearly three years since Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Government came into power, and undertook 
to remodel the educational arrangements of the country, yet 
what other results have they achieved save to cause the deepest 
anxiety to the most earnest and religious-minded spirits in the 
country. It is not that they wished to disturb consciences, or 
failed to realize that no educational system could establish 
itself on a lasting foundation which was not acceptable generally 
to the consciences of the parents, but the circumstances under 
which they came to power had set them to deal with the 
problem under impossible conditions. Is not this what the 
experience of the last three years has shown? The militant 
Nonconformists wished, as they still wish, to force upon the 
whole country a uniform system, entirely under State control, 
with Cowper-Templeism for its religious creed, and teachers of 
any faith or no faith to teach it, parents being left the option 
of taking that religious teaching for their children, or none at all. 
And, in the first instance, the late Government apparently 
thought that this mode of dealing with the problem would do. 
By the time, however, that they came to the drawing out of their 
Bill, the outcry from every part of the country had convinced 
them that some degree of compromise was necessary; and 
hence the Bill of 1906, with its complicated arrangements of 
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“ facilities” and “extended facilities.” This was well meant 
enough, the idea being that, whilst nominally the principle 
of “no sectarian tests” was maintained, the local authorities, 
in the spirit of friendly feeling for their neighbours, might be 
trusted to see that the more or less homogeneous schools should 
get teachers acceptable to the children’s parents. But the 
scheme failed because it was perceived that this anticipation 
rested on too unstable a foundation, and that the practical 
difficulties, even when the local authorities were favourably 
inclined, would be too serious. Then, after an explosion of 
wrath, and a threat to give no more olive-branches but only the 
sword, came Mr. McKenna’s “ pitiless injustice.” It seeks to 
appease the Nonconformists by more resolutely and definitely 
establishing Cowper-Templeism as the new State Religion— 
with the Education Office for its Pope, the Local Boards for its 
Bishops, and for its priests a body of laymen whose one 
qualification for teaching that or any other religion is to be that 
they are not obliged to believe in any article of it. And it 
sought to appease the Catholics and High Church Anglicans by 
atlowing them to contract out for a limited number of their 
schools. ‘But it has failed, or at least is bound to fail, because 
its contracting-out clauses—apart from the fact of their being 
contracting-out clauses—are an unreality, the grants offered 
being so insufficient, and the demands made so enormous, that 
few, if any, contracting-out schools could be maintained under 
the system for more than a short time.! 

These are the attempts at solution so far made by the 
Radical Government, but we have also had the Bishop of 
St. Asaph bringing forward in the House of Lords another 
Bill of compromise, which, if rumour is correct, influential 
members of the Government are looking to as a possible means 
of egress from their present impasse. The original Noncon- 
formist scheme is by this Bill to be accepted everywhere, 
or nearly everywhere ; all grant-receiving schools are to be 
possessed and staffed by the local authorities, no sectarian 
tests are to be allowed, and Cowper-Templeism is everywhere 
to be taught by the State-Teachers. On the other hand, 
and this is the speciality of the Bishop’s scheme, the right 
is to be conceded to the several denominations of entering 
any of the State schools immediately after school-hours, 
to give denominational instruction to their own children, 


‘l See below, the Flotsam on *‘ The Catholic Federation Leaflets.” 
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through their own representatives, and at their own expense. 
But the longer this scheme is before the public, the more it is 
felt to be unsatisfactory. It labours under the same radical 
vice as the other systems, of ignoring that the teacher's 
personality and creed, and the atmosphere thence imparted to 
the school, count for much more than the syllabus, though that 
is important, in determining the effect of the training on the 
children’s faith and practice; and how can it be reasonably 
anticipated that the incoming denominational teachers, in the 
disadvantageous circumstances under which they come in, will 
be able effectually to counteract the influence of the regular 
teachers where it tells in an opposite direction? Then, again, 
what a fearful object-lesson to set before the poor children. 
We are sometimes told that controverted matters should be 
kept from children, at least till they are grown-up. That is 
unfortunately impossible, since among the doctrines and 
practices actively controverted in the country are those on 
which the whole fabric of Christian, particularly of Catholic, 
piety rests. But at least the controversial aspect of these 
doctrines and practices should be kept from children as much 
as possible, whereas, if the Bishop of St. Asaph’s system were to 
prevail, we should have our school-rooms during a portion of 
each day turned into veritable doctrinal menageries. 

We may take it that none of these schemes will satisfy the 
country, at least that large part of it which is in earnest about 
the religious education of its children. But there is still another 
rival to the existing system, which claims that it can solve the 
problem on lines fair to all, and likely to be satisfactory to all. 
This is the Secular system, or the system which would banish 
from State-supported schools every kind whatever of Religious 
Instruction. The Secular Education League has recently been 
formed to push the claims of this secular system, and we may 
expect to hear more of it during the coming months. It is 
desirable that Catholics should keep their eyes upon its 
character and form their judgment on its claims. We may 
submit then the following short statement of objects and 
motives which this League has lately put forth in its Tract VIII. 


The Education Bill now before Parliament is a final illustration of the 
folly of attempting to settle the religious problem in National Education 
by deliberately avoiding the real issue. . 

The chief purpose of Mr. McKenna’s Bill is the establishment and 
endowment of Cowper-Templeism as the official religion of the English 
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nation. It is to be paid for by public funds, and taught by public 
servants, and organized by public machinery. Now Cowper-Templeism 
is not accepted as their religion by millions of our fellow-countrymen. 
The Roman Catholics will not have it; the Anglicans generally will 
not have it; it is not acceptable to the Jews, Unitarians, Theists, 
Positivists, Ethicists, or Free-thinkers ; and these groups, each of which 
has rights equal with those of any other section of the community, will 
not submit without protest, either to pay for it, or to have it taught to 
their children. 

As a set-off against putting Protestantism on the rates in the 
vast majority of public schools, Mr. McKenna then proceeds to put 
Anglicanism and Roman Catholicism on the rates in a small minority. 
[This is not correct, since Mr. McKenna proposes to make the holders 
and users of this minority of schools pay, and pay through the nose, for 
the religious portion of their teaching. ] 

This, however, does nothing to remedy the injustice which Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and Agnostics suffer in the single-districts 
where Cowper-Templeism is the only religion taught, while it exas- 
perates the Nonconformist by conceding the principle of supporting 
schools out of public funds without public control. Compromise has 
been tried over and over again, and has been found futile. 

The truth is that no settlement can be found so long as any one 
form of religion is given in the public schools at the public expense. 
In this matter, one of two extremes is alone possible. Either the State 
must make itself a Universal Provider of Religion and teach the religion 
of every sect at the public expense, or it must teach no religion at all. 
By universal consent (?) the latter alone is practicable. 


The Secular Education League calls upon the nation to demand 
that this dangerous and futile wrangling shall cease. It appeals to it 
to see that religious persecution shall not be inflicted in its name, and 
to insist that Parliament shall confer the boon of Secular Education 
upon the country before further harm is done. 


We have ventured to transcribe nearly the whole of this 
statement (which the Secular Education League will not object 
to our doing) not only because it sets forth their case, but also 
because it shows how entirely those who view Cowper- 
Templeism from a neutral standpoint acknowledge with us 
that, so far from being the common basis of all our religions, it 
is a religion by itself, antagonistic to the more serious and 
dogmatic creeds; and particularly antagonistic to Catholicism. 
And in this connection we may further quote from the Secular 
Education League Tract IV. the following testimonies of 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., and of the Daily News, who 
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agree with us, the one as to the senseless character of this new 
religion, the other as to the true character of the privilege it 
is proposed to confer on it. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald writes : 


For any one to imagine that we can maintain the religious life of 
the country by teaching a few facts out of the Bible in the same spirit 
as we teach a few facts out of a Geography or History-book, is to 
confess to an absolute incapacity to understand the meaning of the 
religious life. So long as we imagine that any good is done, either to 
the child or the State, by devoting two or three half-hours every week 
to such instruction, we shall never face the realities of the problems of 
moral education. 


And the Daily News recently wrote: 


Every man who believes in Disestablishment must logically also 
believe in secular education ; the two policies are products of the same 
principle. If it is right for the State to teach “simple Christianity,” 
then it is equally right for the State to establish ‘‘simple Christian 
worship.” . . . At this juncture a wavering Nonconformity, which is 
afraid of its own convictions, and unprepared to suffer for them, will 
be found grievously wanting. 


All this is indisputable as a criticism of the system demanded 
by the militant Nonconformists, as well as of the mitigated 
forms of the same system offered by the Government, or 
recommended by the Bishop of St. Asaph. But what about 
the purely secular system, suggested as a substitute free from 
the objections to which the other systems are open? Well, 
without questioning the equitable intentions of its promoters, 
and without denying that on paper it looks as fair and logical 
as does Cowper-Templeism, and even more so, we can only say 
that, judged by the form it must inevitably take if carried into 
practice, it is open to exactly the same objections as the other 
systems, and would cause quite as much dissatisfaction to 
parents really solicitous about their children’s faith. What are 
the radical objections to Cowper-Templeism? They are these 
two: first, that (under the sole protection of a conscience clause) 


it prescribes a certain syllabus of religious instruction purporting 
to supply the common elements of all forms of Christianity, 
whereas a large section of the parents hold this syllabus to be no 
element at all in their belief, but rather a poison destructive of it; 
and secondly, that it entrusts their children to teachers whose 
religious opinions differ from theirs, and will often be hostile to 
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theirs. Now what else does the Secular Education League 
offer us? It prescribes a syllabus which it calls a syllabus of 
moral not religious instruction, and it pleads for it saying, 
“Surely you are with us as to these precepts of common 
morality, of honesty, of truthfulness, of courtesy, of toleration,” 
and so on—just as the Cowper-Temple people say to us, 
“ Surely you are with us as to the authority of the Bible and the 
truth of all its teaching.” But our answer is in both cases the 
same. There may be a generic likeness, or rather analogy, 
between our convictions and yours on these fundamental points, 
but that is all. The idea at the back of your minds is of a 
wall of which the State lays the same foundation courses for all, 
and private persons build each his own number of superimposed 
courses, more or less of them, on his own portion of it. The 
idea at the back of ours is better expressed by a comparison of 
another kind. The eggs of a sparrow, a rook, and a swan, all 
bear a certain likeness to one another, each having yolk and 
white, which so far as the microscope can discern, or chemical 
analysis detect, are the same in all, yet that there is a difference 
between the contents of these several eggs, a difference not 
of quantity only, but of quality, an all-pervading difference, and 
one of vital importance, is clearly proved and measured by the 
difference of the birds which grow out of them. And that 
is just our contention in regard to all these species of religious 
education. There is a surface likeness between them conveying 
the impression that they contain common elements which can 
be tauzht alike to all, and the differences may in the early 
stages be so elusive to the eye that it is hard for the mass of 
people to fix it and express it convincingly in words. But that 
there is a difference, which is all-pervasive and of enormous 
importance, is shown by the difference of the outgrowth. For 
whatever may be the respective merits and demerits of one type 
or another, there is an unmistakable difference between the 
finished types of a Catholic and a Protestant, an Anglican and 
a Baptist, a Christian and an Agnostic; and to these several 
types correspond the several types of religious teaching to 
which the children are subjected in their early years. 
Agnostic training tends towards the formation of the Agnostic 
type, Protestant training towards that of the Protestant type, 
Catholic training towards that of the Catholic type. In 
individual cases there may be exceptions due to very powerful 
countervailing influences, but, speaking generally, a Catholic 
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child brought up at a Protestant school, or at an Agnostic school, 
will grow into a manhood which is fundamentally Protestant 
or Agnostic, though covered with a surface-varnish of Catholi- 
cism, ready to wear off under the slightest friction. Nor must 
our Secularist friends protest that, as they wish to teach to our 
children no religion, but only morals, these considerations do 
not affect their scheme. For in the broader sense of the term, 
which applies here, their purely moral education is but one 
more species of religious education, since in this broader sense, 
a man’s religion is his attitude, theoretical and practical, towards 
the question of his dependence, or independence, of a Supreme 
Being from whom he has received his life, to whom he is 
accountable for the use he makes of it, who has placed him 
under certain laws, and provided him with certain aids. And 
on the other hand, this system of civic morality is just a system 
of morals based on an attitude of disregard or independence 
of the will and commands of this Supreme Being ; and tends, 
as the result shows wherever it is tried, to form a type of 
character for which the will and commands of God count 
for little or nothing. In that sense, then, this instruction 
in civic morality zs a species of religious teaching, and is 
as objectionable to us as any other kind of non-Catholic 
religious teaching. 

Moreover in its adoption of the “no sectarian tests” clause, 
the secular system lies, for us, under exactly the same con- 
demnation as the other systems; on which account it is quite 
inconceivable how its promoters can think that it will be 
received with universal consent. For, of the two, as we have 
often had occasion to insist, it is vastly more important to 
secure for our children teachers of their own faith, and not 
merely teachers of their own faith but teachers zealously 
attached to it and living up to it, than it is to secure that the 
religious curriculum shall correspond with that faith. This 
is because it is from the use the teacher makes of it that the 
curriculum becomes a living thing, and because the life he 
imparts to it must be zs life, and must have the tone and 
temperament of zs life and its convictions. This is the vital 
point which our educationists and our legislators seem to have 
formed a conspiracy to disregard, but which careful parents 
unerringly appreciate. A teacher who comes in occasionally 
to give a short music-lesson, or drilling-lesson, has little to do 
with the graver problems of education, but a teacher, or staff 
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of teachers, who have the children under their care for the 
substantial part of the week, if not more, must be educators in 
the fullest sense, that is, trainers of minds and characters. 
They may, indeed, in the desire to be fair to all, desist from this 
noblest department of their calling, but then the children will 
train themselves, and one another, with the worst possible 
results—of which indeed, we have an object-lesson in the 
Provided Schools, so often complained of by careful Protestant 
parents, as, in sharp contrast with the Catholic schools, sending 
out the children with such unclean minds, foul tongues, and 
rude manners. On the other hand, if teachers wish to form 
the minds and characters of their pupils they must use a 
thousand different occasions to set forth high ideals, to kindle 
enthusiasms and abhorrences, to inculcate motives, recommend 
examples, prescribe rules, indicate principles of judgment, call 
attention to assumed facts, mete out praise and blame, reward 
and punishment—in all which they can but be guided by the 
standard which they find within them, a standard in which 
ignorance, misconception, prejudice, party spirit, self-interest, 
and even insincerity will usually compete with, and oftentimes 
overwhelm, the love and knowledge of truth;! and this means 
that, to put it concisely, the teacher must strive to make his 
pupil in mind and character, an alter ego of himself. Thus 
we come back to the point to which we were led when com- 
menting on the nature of the prescribed syllabus—led to it, 
however, now with increased force—that Anglican, Noncon- 
formist, Agnostic or Catholic teachers, if they train at all, must 
inevitably impart a training which tends to shape their pupils 
into Anglicans, Nonconformists, Agnostics, or Catholics respec- 
tively. 

We must claim then to set aside all these various schemes 
as impracticable and say of them, as Mr. Asquith lately said 


? We have just had an illustration of the sort of misrepresentations of Catholicism 
which can in this way be instilled into a Catholic child’s mind under the cover of 
fairness. Our readers will have had their attention called to Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
article on the Bible in the new Children’s Encyclopedia, and the curious pleas under 
which he can defend it. The 7aé/e¢, in commenting on it, says: ** We venture to 
think that if a fresh educational campaign is before us, no greater service could be 
rendered to the Catholic cause than by a reprint in leaflet form of Mr. Begbie’s 
article, together with the letter (from him) we publish to-day (April 11, 1908). 
Nothing could better illustrate, than such an object-lesson, the value of undertakings 
that the simple religious teaching given in our elementary schools should contain 
nothing to which Catholic parents could reasonably object.” We are thoroughly in 
accord with this suggestion. 
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of the last of them, and might in consistency have said of all 
of them: 

The proposal [the secular solution] is impracticable in the existing 
condition of things and of sentiment in this country, because it is 
the opinion, I believe, of the great majority of our countrymen that 
you cannot segregate or isolate secular from religious teaching. 
Expellas furca tamen usque recurret—whether you are teaching history, 
literature, or ethics, when you are trying to lay down those rules of 
conduct which are to mould the character of your children, the impalp- 
able imperceptible boundary line which separates secular from religious 
teaching is constantly crossed. 


We began this article with the suggestion that, in this 
respite from Parliamentary strife, when Mr. McKenna’s Bill is 
as good as dead, and the new President is likely to require 
time before re-approaching the problem, the country has a 
good opportunity for taking stock of the whole situation. 
Experience has shown that of the five systems demanding to 
supersede the existing system, none are really practicable. Is it 
too much to ask our opponents to reconsider this existing system, 
and ask themselves whether it does not contain within itself the 
elements of a solution more satisfactory to both, indeed to all 
sides? If indeed the party which desires to subvert the present 
system were actuated only by the wish to suppress forms of 
belief which they dislike, or to secure for their own candidates 
an undue proportion of the teacherships, it would be useless to 
ask them to reconsider their policy, for such persons are not 
amenable to argument. But if their anxiety is for educational 
peace and the softening down of relizious discords; if it is 
really to prevent public funds being expended on religious 
teaching which the contributors disapprove of, and rea/ly to 
remove sectarian tests for teachers and children; if it is to 
promote the cause of education both secular and moral, and 
to encourage in the teachers that spirit of devotedness to the 
children’s interests without which educational progress is un- 
attainable; then much may be hoped for if the contending parties 
generally in the House of Commons and in the country would 
use the present respite for an unprejudiced study of the 
possibilities of the present system. Let us take these points 
in order and comment on them very briefly, for really all 
that needs to be said of them has been said many times already. 

Educational Peace, unless it is to be of the sort once 
reported as reigning at Warsaw, is conditional on parents being 
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able to obtain for their children the full advantage of the 
secular instruction provided, without detriment to their 
conscientious convictions. And this, in a country so divided 
as ours, is only feasible when there are schools of different 
types, equally financed and encouraged by the public authorities. 
Now the present system is based just on this principle, though 
it may need some modification in the direction of carrying it 
out more consistently. No doubt in attempting so to modify it 
grave practical difficulties would be encountered, but they could 
be overcome if there were a general spirit of conciliation, and 
a determination to refrain from advancing artificial grievances. 
And we Catholics (not to reflect on others but to speak for 
ourselves) can say truly that our claims are dictated by a spirit 
of moderation. For we are prepared to contribute out of our own 
pockets in return for what our consciences require ; provided 
only advantage is not taken of our readiness to break us down 
by unendurable charges, and to mulct us instead of encouraging 
us for any devotedness we may try to show. 

> The softening of religious discords—Religious differences 
cannot be suppressed by legislative efforts, for it is only the 
slow course of personal reflection that can change the mind. 
But the experience of the last half century has shown that men 
of very diverse religious opinions can learn to understand and 
respect one another, to have many interests and sympathies in 
common, and to associate on terms of easy friendship. And so, 
too, can the different types of schools founded to meet the 
requirements of the different beliefs. They can join in friendly 
rivalry over studies or games; they can rejoice in one another's 
successes, or help in one another’s troubles ; they can exchange 
experiences and give one another hints, and they can even 
combine forces at times for the better pursuit of particular 
studies or other useful purposes. This process of growing 
appreciation of one another, in individuals and in schools, is 
of the greatest benefit to the country ; but nothing is so adverse 
to it as a school controversy such as now prevails. Take the 
Catholics and the Nonconformists. They differ widely in their 
beliefs and views of life, but they can find in each other 
features which they can admire and love. When, for instance, 
the other day we read the words of Christian faith and trust 
sent by the imprisoned Nonconformist miners as a last message 
to their friends outside, our hearts were moved, it was the touch 
of Christian sentiment which made us all kin. Nor are private 
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friendships wanting to unite us together on broad Christian lines. 
But when we find them striving to force upon our dear children 
an education under conditions which must be injurious to their 
faith, it requires a self-control that is not in all of us, to repress 
harsh feelings and bitter words. Nor can we but feel that if 
this school controversy, this veritable religious persecution, is to 
continue much longer, the effect may easily be to revive 
animosities as fierce as those which so disturbed the country in 
the days of the Commonwealth. 

Religious teaching paid for only by those who believe in tt.— 
This principle is certainly not observed under a system which 
provides at the public expense either Cowper-Templeism or 
secular morality courses in all public schools, but disallows 
Anglican or Catholic teaching in any schools aided by rates. 
If some ratepayers are Nonconformists or Secularists, and dislike 
the latter forms of religious teaching, other ratepayers are 
Catholics or Anglicans, and dislike just as much Cowper- 
Templeism and Secularism. And since, as we have shown, it is 
no more possible to take up a purely negative attitude towards 
religion in a school where the training of minds and characters 
is undertaken, than it is to have a door neither open nor shut, the 
one possible way of being fair to all is that more or less perfectly 
carried out under a system in which each type has schools for itself 
where it gives religious teaching and training of its own sort. 
Nor need there be any fear of an unequal allocation of the 
public money. With the complications of our fiscal system, 
under which so many pay their rates and taxes indirectly, it is 
hopeless to adopt such a method of allocation as prevails in 
Canada; but we may safely assume that the equitable allocation 
is made automatically where each sort pay rates and taxes 
according to their numbers, and have schools of their own type 
according to their numbers. Besides, since we Voluntaryists 
pay for our school-buildings, whilst others get their school- 
buildings free ; and since for thirty-two years, namely, from 
1870 to 1902, we paid rates for a religious teaching in which we 
could not conscientiously share, the excess of receipts over 
contributions lies at their door, not at ours. Moreover, there is the 
further inequality under every one of the other systems, and 
even under the present system as long as it is as unfairly 
administered as it has been of late, that only those children can 
get the best secular education at a reasonable rate, indeed free, 
whose parents are prepared to subject them to the undesirable 
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influence of Cowper-Templeism or Secularism; the others 
having to pay through the nose for it, or else go without it. But 
under the present system, if re-modelled as we have suggested, 
and fairly administered, no children would find their consciences 
a bar to the fullest secular education obtainable. 

“No Sectarian tests."—If this means that teachers are to be 
appointed without reference to their religious belief, the systems 
it is desired to force on us secure it only by inflicting sectarian 
tests on the children, as we have pointed out. Moreover, even 
thus the proposed systems are ineffectual, for it is well 
understood that the Local Boards who are to choose the teachers 
will in fact apply such tests, and lay great stress on them. 
They will not openly put to the applicants the question, What 
is your religion? but they will make private inquiries and go by 
the results of them. Indeed to such an extent will this be the 
case that it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in any 
district where militant Nonconformists predominated on the 
Local Board “ No Sectarian tests” would be equivalent to “ No 
Catholics, and very few Anglicans, need apply,” at least for the 
better posts. On the other hand, under the present system, 
duly perfected, the principle of “ No Sectarian tests” can apply 
itself automatically, as it has done so far in regard to Catholics 
and Anglicans, and has only failed to do so as regards Non- 
conformists, because they, unlike the others, have preferred not 
to build schools for their own children. But under a wise 
revision of the present system schools would have to be provided 
either by them or for them in a due proportion to their numbers 
and distribution. It would be better that they should be 
provided by them, as ours are provided by us, that is to say, 
that like us they should be called upon to prove the reality of 
their requirements by providing not an exorbitant but a 
moderate contribution towards schools in which they could 
secure the appointment of teachers of their own kind. It would 
be better so, as it would tend to discriminate between the real 
and the manufactured grievances. Still, as we have already 
said, our chief anxiety is to preserve our children from spiritual 
ruin, and we shall not mind being over-taxed, provided we are 
not intolerably taxed, for the right to have schools where they 
can safely be sent ; and so shall not object to a provision, wholly 
at the expense of the rates, of schools of the Free Church Council 
type for those who need‘them. And we would say the same of 
the Secularists where they dwell in sufficient numbers. 
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Educational Progress.—It is not necessary to prove that if 
educational peace could be established on a firm base, the cause 
of educational progress would be greatly aided. Do we not 
hear constant complaints of the hindrance to all measures of 
progress which these religious disputes involve? And yet it 
is impossible, and always will be impossible, to assuage them 
except by removing the causes of dispute, for you cannot root 
out religious belief, and, as long as men have it, they will feel 
the necessity of seeking first the Kingdom of Heaven. On the 
other hand, when once these causes of dispute are removed, the 
very force which has seemed to stand in the path of educational 
progress, becomes its most powerful ally ; for there is no force 
known on earth which, as all recognize, is so successful as 
religion in stimulating and sustaining the most whole-hearted 
and self-sacrificing devotedness to the welfare of others. This 
is a theme on which it would be easy to dilate, but just one final 
remark on its bearing on the efficiency of moral training in 
the schools. The first condition for this kind of efficiency is, 
that the teacher should be a good moral man, anxious to 
devote himself to the good moral training of his pupils. He 
requires the two things, he must be moral, and he must be 
devoted, for in a matter of this kind personal influence tells for 
much more than oral precepts. But—inasmuch as, in proportion 
as he is devoted in his moral training, he necessarily tends to 
make his children moral counterparts of himself, in all his views 
of life and conduct, of men and events—his moral training 
becomes, as we have seen, suspect and even disliked by parents 
who desire their children to be trained to a type in which 
morality and religion, religion, too, of a particular species, 
fuse into one. Accordingly this teacher is constrained to 
suppress a good portion of the convictions that are in him, with 
the result that he becomes discouraged and relaxes his efforts ; 
and such is probably the reason why provided schools are, 
comparatively, so unsuccessful in their moral output, and the 
teachers develop a propensity to dissociate themselves from the 
outside life of their children, and experience an excessive relief 
when the school-time is over. But remove the conflict between 
these varying types of moral formation, as can be done by 
having corresponding types of school, and then the teacher’s 
moral enthusiasms are let loose to pursue their object, the spirit 
of devotedness and self-sacrifice finds vigorous development, 
and the whole character of his school profits by it. 
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No fame, were the best less brittle, 
No praise, were it wide as the earth, 
Is worth so much as a little 


Child’s love is worth. 
A. C. Swinbugne. 


DIANA returned, one afternoon, from prison, with care enthroned 
upon her brow. Father Cyprian, an old, tried—much tried— 
and trusted friend, with whom I had been discussing the 
decadence of modern manners, rose, with reverent silence, at 
the sight of her and prepared to depart. 

“Oh, surely you are not going?” I pleaded. “She is 
awfully pleased to see you, even though she may appear 
inhospitably preoccupied. And, besides, there are muffins for 


” 


tea. 
I had never before known Father Cyprian able to resist this 


last allurement, but, to-day, he was too completely master of 
himself. 

“Do stay, Father,” pressed Diana. “For one thing, you 
might be able to advise me.” 

At this, his preparations for exit only became more marked. 
He shook hands warmly with us both, and when standing by 
the door, hat in hand—old friend though he was, he had never 
once left his hat in the hall—he delivered himself of the follow- 
ing doubtful remark. 

“Thank you very much. We are accustomed to an 
intricate casus conscientiae, now and again. But your cases 
of conscience from the prison make ours to appear as water 
unto wine. Good-bye, ladies.” 

As the door closed softly behind him, I turned to Diana. 

“Well, what is it this time?” 

“Mrs. Jenkins, the Empress of the Fences.’ 

(“ Fence,” oh respectable reader, means a receiver of stolen 
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goods. And Mrs. Jenkins was a past mistress of the art, 
having thereby earned the title of “ Empress.”) 

“Again! And what is she in for this time ?” 

“ Something quite new : intimidating witnesses. Her young 
son is being tried for wilful murder, and she has been threaten- 
ing a witness for the prosecution. And they have given her 
six months, so as to keep her out of the way until after his 
trial is finished. And she is in a fearful state because there is 
a lot of evidence which ought to be used in the lad’s favour. 
And she wants me to act as a go-between, but of course, 
prison visitors may not take messages in and out, especially 
about such a serious charge as wilful murder.” 

“My poor Diana! I did hope that awful Sal Smithers was 
your first and last murder case. Now you mention it, I did see 
a Jem Jenkins being tried for stabbing a man to death in the 
street, one night, but somehow I did not connect him with the 
Empress. How awful. He must be so young.” 

“Yes, quite a lad. It was one of the Hooligan outrages, 
apparently. But there he is, with no one to help him. And 
his mother is nearly out of her mind with anxiety.” 

I looked at Diana’s anxious face, while she looked at my 
blank one, and I may safely record that we both ardently 
wished such a sin as wilful murder had never been invented. 
The more one deals with sin, the more impressed does one 
become with the inexorable fact that every sin, however 
apparently personal, exercises a malignant influence, more or 
less directly, upon one’s neighbour. Sooner or later innocent 
eyes have to weep, innocent hearts to ache, for every sin that 
we commit; while wilful murder is the sin of sins which causes 
the most suffering to our fellow-creatures, brings home most 
forcibly to the sinner the awful zrrevocadbility of his crime, and 
offers to God’s Majesty the greatest outrage by usurping His 
dominion over human life. I was thankful, in the midst of the 
horror, to find that as the wretched sinner was, this time, a 
male prisoner, Diana would not be allowed any personal 
intercourse with him. This misery was reserved to the 
chaplain, the officials, the counsel, and the underlings, whose 
ghastly duty it is to carry out the sentence of capital punish- 
ment. On the other hand, poor Diana felt herself to be in 
possession of knowledge which would fundamentally affect the 
trial, and also the petition to follow it: and was, besides, doubly 
harrowed by the sight of the helpless mother’s despair. 
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After a long discussion, she decided that the best thing 
would be to communicate with the defending Counsel, asking 
him to obtain an official permit to visit the poor Empress and 
procure her information at first-hand. To her relief this was 
in order, and, eventually, young Jenkins was found guilty, but 
with a strong recommendation to mercy on account of his 
youth. This recommendation was duly strengthened by a 
petition, and the death-sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life—twenty-one years, with five off that for good 
conduct. The unhappy mother’s relief and gratitude were 
beyond expression, and, in due time, the lad’s behaviour in 
the prison won him recognition and reward, as is evidenced 
by the following extract from a cheery letter to his mother. 
This letter, by-the-way, gives an idea of the excellence of 
prison education which could enable a member of the Hooligan 
class, whose mother was unable to read or write at all, to 
sustain a metaphor so accurately, as well as to spell so 
correctly. 


‘Dear mother,—You will be greatly surprised to hear your son has 
become a celestial body ; I was made a star! three weeks ago to-day. 
I have taken no aerial trips yet ; I may take some shortly. 

My orbit is about twelve feet by six feet six inches, so you may 
see I can take a good run around should I have a night attack of 
neuralgia or insomnia. 

I have tried neither, and the latter seems improbable to attack me, 
as I regularly fall asleep about 8.30, then awake at 5 a.m. wondering 


where I am. 


So the matter turned out happily, but yet Diana was sad. 
For one thing, the Empress would of turn over a new leaf. 
Her mode of life had, for years, rendered her religious duties 
impossible: no priest could have absolved her, while she 
continued such practices, and she resolutely refused to abandon 
them. Then, she possessed also another son—a small boy about 
five years old, with dark brown eyes, as soft as velvet, fringed 
with black lashes, whom Diana grieved to think of amid 
surroundings which had brought his elder brother to such 
a plight. She begged the Empress, again and again, to let her 
have Billy, but the woman was adamant upon this point also ; 
all she did was to keep constant touch with Diana and to show 


1 He refers, of course, to the “‘ star ” class—a class of well-behaved first offenders 
—to which he had been admitted. 
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her a grateful affection, so with this we were obliged to be 
content. 

At last, there came a message from the Empress, asking us 
both to go to tea with her “over the water” one Saturday 
afternoon. The invitation caused us some surprise, for the 
ex-prisoners were most punctilious in matters of etiquette, and 
would as soon have jumped over the moon as have invited us to 
sit down to table with them. We discussed her possible motives, 
but could arrive at nothing, so decided to go, but in the dark. 
During the course of the morning I happened upon Father 
Cyprian, to whom I confided our afternoon prospects. He 
appeared much amused, counselled us to make our wills before 
departing to such haunts, and suggested also that we should 
leave the address written down, in order that, after due time, 
our dead bodies might be searched for and reverently buried. 

We arrived at the rendezvous—a slum in Southwark— 
without adventure, and found the Empress gorgeously arrayed 
in black silk, flashing with magnificent diamonds. She greeted 
us with her usual open, cheery, unabashed manner, saying she 
was very glad to see us at such short notice, and so on, but 
giving no reason for the invitation. Tea was then served and 
duly consumed, but still no weighty matter was mentioned. 

At last, when we had finished and had risen to take leave, 
she stood up and looked at Diana with flashing eyes. They 
were eyes which must, long ago, have been as soft as small 
Billy’s, before her mode of life had made them bold and hard. 

“D’yer know why I arsted yer to come ’ere? Becos I’m 
goin’ ter give yer the boy. I wanted to try yer, first, to see if 
you wos too proud to come and break bread with the likes 
o’ me, and if you’d bring your girl with you. I wos a good girl 
once, and I know wot a mother feels like about letting her only 
daughter come in touch with—but never mind that now. You 
ain’t proud ; you do mean wot you say about bein’ a real friend ; 
you do trust me. And you’ goin’ ter ’ave the boy, ter put ter 
the school wot you want ’im ter go to. If pore Jem ’ad been 
saved young—well “ 





She broke off abruptly and turned away, not seeming to hear 
the incoherent words of thanks which Diana poured out. Diana 
had been entirely taken aback by the speech, and by the joy of 
securing her so long-wished-for prize. 

Billy was produced at once, and sauntered in to greet us 
with perfect sang froid. He was a very self-possessed and 
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deliberate child, and, when his mother prepared to escort us to 
our ’bus, he fetched his cap and silently joined the expedition. 
The Empress and Diana discussed dates and payments as they 
walked along’; Billy was to be fetched away in a week’s time, 
and the Empress insisted upon being allowed to pay for his 
schooling. Then at one corner, she suddenly stopped. 

“The nearest way is through the Noo Cut. You come a 
long way round, gittin’ ’ere. D’yer mind goin’ through with 
me? I wouldn’t let yer go alone, o’ course.” 

We hastened to say that to promenade the New Cut with 
the Empress was the height of our social ambition. I cannot 
describe the locality. To those who do not know the notorious 
slum, I can only say that it beggars description. 

As we threaded our way among the costers’ barrows, round 
which surged a shouting, chaffing, swearing, ribald mob, sharp 
glances were exchanged between the Empress and certain men 
in the crowd. They were nothing more than glances ; apparently 
open recognition would not have been comme z/ faut, seeing that 
she was escorting strangers; but the glances and the look of 
the men gave one an insight into the Empress’s life, and also 
into the extraordinary quickness of perception possessed by 
people of this class. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, small Billy took 
command of the expedition. He had been waddling along in 
perfect silence, evidently well accustomed to the place. Now, 
he stopped dead before a barrowful of flowers and, in a shrill 
treble, which soared triumphant above the din, demanded a 
bunch of lilies. 

His mother turned back and eyed him with surprise. 

“Whajjer want lilies for? Come on, and don’t keep the 
lidies waiting.” 

A look of determination settled down on the square little 
face. Billy was the sort of child who never cries, but who 
carries his point by sheer force of will. 

“T want the lilies for my lovely lidy,” he remarked, burying 
his little nose in the sweet blossoms. 

“Who d’yer mean? D’yer want to give them to these 
lidies?” persisted his mother. Billy turned, gave us one long, 
pitying stare which made us shrivel up, and repeated his original 
remark about the “/ove/y lidy.” There seemed, to our crushed 
imaginations, to be a cynical stress on the adjective. 

“Well, she'll like these just as well,” said the Empress, 
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pushing some cheaper flowers towards him. “ Lilies is expensive. 
And I dunno who this lovely lidy is.” 

“ Noffink else but lilies will do,” said Billy, calmly. “ Lilies 
is her favwit ffower. Teacher said so.” 

“Wot teacher? Where?” inquired his tried parent. 

By this time a small crowd had collected to hear the end, 
and, as Billy declined one word of explanation, and refused to 
move a step without the lilies, the Empress at last bought him 
a bunch, which he tucked in triumph down the front of his little 
sailor blouse. 

“Now, I’m goin’ to give them to my lovely lidy,” he 
remarked, turning away. 

We followed. So did a good many other New Cut-ites, but 
Billy took no notice whatever of any one. He stumped calmly 
on, in his placid way, while comments and guesses flew. 

“Gal at the bun shop, for a fiver.” 

“Teacher at the school.” 

“ Nuss at the fever ’orspital who was so fond of ’im.” 

We were all of us in the dark, and, in due time, Billy led us 
to the door of a small convent chapel to which the public were, 
of course, admitted, and which belonged to a Sisterhood famous 
for its good work among the sick poor. 

“I expect it’s Sister Veronica,” whispered his mother, as he 
slowly removed his cap and prepared to enter the chapel. 
“Well, I don’t grudge ’em. She’s a dear lidy among the 
sick.” 

But it was not even Sister Veronica. We softly followed 
Billy up the chapel to the feet of quite another “lovely lady.” 

And the child was right. She was a lovely Lady: the 
loveliest Lady that the world has ever known or ever will 
know: the loveliest Lady for whom poets have ever sung, 
gallant knights have ever died. What other lady has ever been 
clothed with the sun, crowned with the stars, and trodden the 
moon under her slender feet as a royal footstool ? 

There she stood, the lovely Lady, in her shimmering gauzy 
robes, with her star-crowned head bent down towards small 
Billy, and her golden hair flowing over her shoulders. For 

once, her own Child was not with her, and she stretched two 
empty hands out towards the little slum boy, stretched them 
out half in blessing and half in pleading, as he stood looking 
up at her, with passionate worship, after laying the lilies at her 
feet. 
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“That’s my lovely Lidy, and I love her. And teacher says 
lilies are her fav’wit f’owers.” 

We looked at each other in silence, and, for the first time 
since we had known her, tears glittered in the Empress’s bold 
eyes. 
“I’m glad he’s goin’,” she whispered, brushing the precious 
drops away. “I am sure now, I done right in letting ‘im go. 
The teacher ’e means wos at the Carflic school wher ’e went fer 
six months when I wos in quod.” 

And I, as I watched Billy and his lovely Lady, envied him 
his love for her and almost dared to envy him her love of him. 
For what, in this world, is much more precious than the whole- 
hearted, chivalrous love of a little child ? 

Years have passed away since then. But Diana’s prayers 
and labours have been answered, and the poor Empress was 
reconciled to the Church and to her God, at the eleventh hour, 
just before her death. She went of her own accord to Easter 
Confession and Communion, being at the time, apparently, in 
perfect health, and a few weeks later was attacked by a deadly 
disease from which she quickly died. May she rest in peace! 

Billy’s school-days are not yet over, though he is now quite 
a big boy. He has fulfilled his early promise of piety, and one 
of Diana’s most precious possessions is the photograph of a 
spruce acolyte, in spotless cotta and neat cassock, the likeness 
having been taken one day after he had served Mass. To look 
at it, no one would believe the history of the child’s birth, 
relationships, and early surroundings. 

And we pray that, through all the battles of life, the lovely 
Lady’s little knight may never lose his chivalry, and that he 
may stand up for her cause as firmly as he persisted in securing 
for her her own pure flowers that day among the ribald 
surroundings of the New Cut: and if this faithful knight is 
faithful to the very end, this same lovely Lady will, we doubt 
not, herself crown him king, “ far in the spiritual city.” 

OLIVE KATHARINE PARR. 











































The Name of the Rosary. 


—_—»j— 


I 


How did the Rosary come to be so called? Who was it that 
invented the name? At what time did it first come into use? 
In the series of articles in which some few years back I 
endeavoured to trace the history of the Rosary, I abstained 
from devoting any special attention to the name by which the 
devotion is commonly known. The subject would naturally 
have called for notice, but a serious obstacle existed at the 
time to my pushing the inquiry in that particular direction. 
Among the various items of evidence which have been 
adduced to show that a connection existed between the 
Rosary and the history of St. Dominic, one has always 
seemed to me to occupy an exceptional position. Unfortu- 
nately the original document is not now known to exist. 
Its text seems to be ultimately preserved to us only through 
the copy made by a single Dominican historian in the 
seventeenth century, of whose palzographical competence we 
have no adequate guarantee. Furthermore, it is most curious 
that in the scholarly and authoritative Cartulaire de Sz. 
Dominique, published within the last few years by Fathers 
Balme and Lelaidier, O.P., no notice whatever is taken of this 
particular document.!' Nevertheless, in itself and more parti- 
cularly as the matter is presented in the Rosary book of the 
learned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
Father Thomas Esser, the text to which I refer seems to be one 

1 It is incredible that these two distinguished Dominican scholars can have been 
ignorant of the existence of a document of such moment, which is appealed to by 
almost every modern defender of the Dominican tradition from Mamachi downwards. 
None the less, they declare that no thirteenth century writer attests the presence 
of St. Dominic at Muret at the time of the battle (Cartudaire de St. Dominique, 
vol. i. p. 416, note). If they themselves accept the fact that he really was there, it is 
only on the evidence of Bernard Gui, who wrote at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, a hundred years after the event. How can we explain their silence about 
the poem which Benoist discovered in the Archives of Muret, except upon the 


supposition that these scholars thought that he -had been mistaken as to the 
authenticity or early date of the piece he had published ? 
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of almost startling importance. It consists, we are assured, 
of a certain contemporary poem, a pzan of victory, written 
immediately after the great battle of Muret, and copied at the 
time into the municipal records of the town. There the defeat 
of the Albigenses is referred to as having been largely brought 
about by the exhortations and prayers of St. Dominic, and 
in particular mention is made of the rose chaplets (coronas 
rvosarum), in other words the rosaries, which he offered to God 
for this end. Clearly, if this testimony be admitted, it is 
superfluous to look any further afield for the origin of the name. 

Perhaps the first thought which crosses the mind on being 
confronted with an account of this evidence is a doubt caused 
by the very fact that the testimony is so extraordinarily pat 
to the purpose. If it is genuine, it not only deserves all that 
Dominican writers have said of it, but even more, for it proves that 
eight years before the Saint’s death the devotion was employed 
by Dominic on the very occasion to which tradition ascribes its 
first public appearance,! and that it then and there became known 
by the name which it still most commonly bears at present. We 
cannot be surprised that such writers as Father Esser, in his 
Unserer lieben Frauen Rosenkranz? Father von Loé, in the 
Kirchenlexikon and Father Walsh, in Zhe /rish Rosary,A who 
all of them will have nothing to say to the spurious will of 
Anthony Sers,° make much of the Muret verses. On the other 
hand the feeling that it was necessary to scrutinize this poem as 
closely as possible will not, I trust, be deemed unnatural in a 
critic of the accepted traditions. Seeing that the original 
manuscript is not known to exist, it was necessary at least to 
examine the book of Father Benoist, who professed to have 
himself copied the text from the municipal archives of Muret® 
and incorporated it in his Vze de St. Dominique. Unfortunately 
at the time I was writing my later articles the book was 
inaccessible to me in England, and it was only on occasion of 
a subsequent visit to Paris that I was able to study the account 
which Father Benoist gave of his discovery. Having now seen 


1 This tradition connecting the institution or rather the revelation of the Rosary 
by our Lady with the overthrow of the Albigensian heresy is enshrined in the 
Breviary Lessons for the feast of the most holy Rosary on the first Sunday of October. 

2 Pp. 167—169. 3 Vol. x. p. 1277. * January, 1901, p. 82. 

5 See THE MONTH, February, 1901, p. 182. 

6 From the notes I have made of Father Benoist’s statements I cannot be quite 
sure whether he professes to have found these verses in the archives of Muret or 
Montpelier. 
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the text of Father Benoist, I am able to speak with much greater 
confidence than was possible to me in 1901, when my articles 
appeared. 

But it will be best perhaps first of all to translate the account 
of the matter which is found in Father Esser’s volume. After 
speaking of the picture now lost which Father Esser considers 
to show that the Rosary was revealed to St. Dominic during, or 
not long before the year 1213, this writer goes on: 





With this (the picture) we must connect another piece of evidence 
of historical value, to wit a poem which a notary of the Province of 
Aquitaine inscribed in the public archives one month after the battle 

* of Muret, that is to say in the October of 1213. Immediately after his 
narrative of this battle he (the notary) inserted a set of halting verses, 
whose unknown author pays a tribute of gratitude to Saint Dominic, 
on the ground that the victory was due to his prayers and his Rosary. 


After mentioning that Father Benoist published these 
verses in 1693, and claimed to have copied them from the 
Archives himself, Father Esser prints the poem in Latin, accom- 
panied with a literal prose translation. 1 may perhaps be 


pardoned for reproducing both. 


5 Quanta manet in cordibus 
Consolatio et laetitia, 
Cum purgantur a sordibus 


1 Jesus amor dulcissimus 
Extinxit tandem perfidos, 
Virgoque flos castissimus 


Tot conculcavit rabidos. 


2 Jam exultans Gallia dicit, 
Augusta Maria vicit 
Turbantes hostes pessimos ; 
Dominicus orans flevit ; 
Dominus pugnans delevit 
Nebulones saevissimos. 


3 Quis poterit satis gaudere, 
Satis valorem et audere 
Nostrae laudare cohortis ? 
Dum putat hostis se tenere 
Omnia, et nihil remanere, 
Fatum patitur exsortis. 


4 Dominicus rosas afferre 
Dum incipit tam humilis, 
Dominicus coronas conferre 
Statim apparet agilis. 


oo 


Infideles in provincia ? 


Veritas surgit triumphans, 
Quia Dominicus praedicans 
Coelum et terram commovit. 
Cessat serpentis sibilus, 
Redeunt melos et jubilus, 
Quod Christus nimbos amovit. 


Jam fides poterit regnare, 
Crux libere frontem signare, 
Nec haeresis insultabit. 
Liberi sumus a moerore, 
Quia liberati a furore, 

Nec pax rursus evolabit. 


Dominicus ab oratione 
Finem malorum obtinet, 

Et dum pugnat praedicatione, 
Sortem justorum sustinet. 
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As rendered by Father Esser these verses run thus: 


1. Jesus, our sweetest love, has at last destroyed the unbelievers, 
and the Virgin, most chaste flower, has crushed to earth so many of 
those that are filled with fury. 

2. Now Gaul exultant cries: Mary our Sovereign Lady has 
conquered the plague of wicked enemies. While Dominic wept 
and prayed (to her) ; the Lord did battle and overthrew these raging 
hordes. 

3. Who can sufficiently rejoice or praise enough the courage and 
daring of our troops? While the enemy think that they have all and 
that nothing more is left, they find out that they have lost everything 

4. so soon as Dominic humbly begins to bring roses, for Dominic 
quickly hastens to twine wreaths. 

5. Oh what consolation and joy reigns in all hearts while the 
unbelievers in Provence are being purged from the dross of sin. 

6. Truth rises triumphant because Dominic has stirred heaven and 
earth with his preaching. The hissing of the serpent ceases ; song and 
gladness return, because Christ has scattered the clouds. 

7. Now faith will be able to hold sway, and the cross unhindered 
will mark the brow. Heretics will flout us no longer. We are delivered 
from grief because we are rescued from their fury, nor shall peace ever 
take wing again. 

8. Dominic by his prayer obtains the end of these evils now, and 
whilst he does battle by preaching he upholds the cause of the just. 


It will be seen that the only stanza which could be con- 
strued as containing any direct reference to the Rosary is No. 4. 
Father Walsh, writing for Irish readers,’ has made the applica- 
tion still more unmistakable, by translating these verses as 
follows : 

Now humble Dominic, fired with active zeal 
Came woes and wounds of heresy to heal. 
The perfumed roses of our Lady’s prayer, 
His chaplets too his balm and unguents were. 


What joy and consolation fills each soul 
To see the Province cleansed from stain so foul. 


And the translator adds this remark : 


It will not have escaped the notice of our readers that St. Dominic’s 
prayers are here called “roses.” Probably the name was first given by 
himself or by the Blessed Virgin. 


Now, in touching upon this subject in THE MONTH for 
February, 1901,? I had ventured to conjecture that the original 


1 The Irish Rosary, January, 1901, p. 82. 2 Pp. 181. 
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transcriber of these verses had misread a contraction, and that 
in the third line of stanza 4 we should read not Domzinicus, 
but Dominus. This change seemed to be required both by the 
analogous antithesis between Dominicus and Dominus in 
stanza 2 (Cf. Dominicus and Christus in stanza 6), and also by 
the words coronas conferre, which were only appropriate to a 
Judge bestowing the crown of victory. In making this sugges- 
tion, however, I had fully supposed that the mistake must have 
begun with Father Benoist, the first transcriber of the verses, 
and it was with considerable astonishment that I perceived, 
when I was at last able to consult Benoist’s text, that he had 
actually copied the word as Dominus, not Dominicus, and that 
it was Mamachi who, in transferring the verses to his own pages, 
had either deliberately or inadvertently printed Domdnicus. 
Moreover, to remove all possibility of doubt, Benoist translates 
the verse as follows: 

Quand l’humble Dominique eut étalé ses roses, 

Leurs célestes beautés furent 4 peine écloses 


Que Dieu méme en voulut couronner I’escadron 
Qui prodiguoit son sang pour venger son saint Nom.! 


Here, then, is a very much simpler matter. It is not with 
Dominic but with God that the word coronas (chaplet) is 
associated. Dominic brings the roses and God weaves them 
into a wreath to crown the victors. Probably, to many 
modern readers, this coupling together of the word vosas with 
St. Dominic’s name, will still seem very suggestive, but I 
venture to think that even that mention loses all significance 
if we rightly appreciate the familiarity to the mediaeval mind 
of the practice, especially in sunny Provence, of bringing roses 
as a mark of joy and thanksgiving. For us it requires a 
distinct effort to conceive that upon every festival and occasion 
of great rejoicing in the Middle Ages, it was the invariable 
custom, when the season admitted, to provide vast supplies of 
rose-blossoms. These were sometimes pulled to pieces and 
scattered about in handfuls, but more commonly garlands were 
woven from them which all present, both men and women alike, 
wore upon their heads in a manner which we should now be 
tempted to think supremely ridiculous. In order to understand 
this we have to remind ourselves of such definite and indis- 
putable facts as the existence of a whole organization of 


1 J. Benoist, O.P., Suite de l’ Histoire des Albigeois contenant la Vie de 
St. Dominique, Toulouse, 1693, vol. i. pp. 86, 88. 
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chappelliers de fleurs at Paris, numerically among the most 
important of the Parisian trade guilds, or of their statutes, 
which allowed them to work even on Sundays at making -rose- 
garlands during the season when the roses were in blossom ;' or 
again of St. Louis’s injunction that the young princes were not 
to be allowed to wear rose-garlands on Fridays, as being the 
day when our Saviour wore His thorny crown. For every kind 
of contest, whether in tourney or in song or in trials of speed or 
strength, a garland of flowers to be placed upon the head of the 
victor was the outward and universally recognized reward. The 
modern reader who looks upon these practices as a children’s 
game, or at best as a rather extravagant kind of masquerade, 
cannot easily convince himself how seriously such things were 
regarded, and how much they were taken as a matter of course 
in the social life of the middle ages* And yet the allusions to 
them are innumerable in the literature of all parts of Europe. 
On occasions of festivity, accompanied by a certain amount of 
formal ceremony, men wore garlands of green foliage or of 
flowers, preferably roses, upon their heads, just as modern social 
conventions require that on similar occasions those who take 
part should be provided with a pair of white kid gloves or 
should carry a choice flower in their buttonholes. Chaucer’s 
Somnour, to recall a familiar English example, is no doubt 
described as a ridiculous person, but he was ridiculous not 
because he wore a garland upon his head, even at a pilgrimage, 
but because this garland was of preposterous size—“as great 
as it were for an ale-stake,” z¢, a sort of sign commonly set 
before a tavern. Again, the courtly scenes described in the 
Chaucerian poem known as 7he Flower and the Leaf are marked 
by constant references to the flower wreaths worn by all present. 
Every lady, we learn, 
had a chaplet on her head 

Which did right well upon the shining hair 

Made of goodly floures, whyte and red. 

The knightes eke, that they in hande led, 

In sute of them wore chaplets everyone. 


Meta! wreaths were also sometimes used, and there can be little 
doubt that the strawberry leaves of the ducal coronet are simply 
a survival of the old fashion of flower garlands. Neither was 

1 See the collection of such statutes made by Stephen Boyleau in his Zivre de 


Métiers in the latter part of the thirteenth century, p. 193. 
2 See upon all this matter K. Hildebrand, A/aterialien sur Geschichte de 


deutschen Volkslieds, pp. 77 ff. and 113 ff. 
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such head-gear deemed inappropriate in church. The knight 
who was thus festively attired, would no more have thought of 
divesting himself of his rose-chaplet upon entering the sacred 
building, than a modern dandy would dream of parting with 
his buttonhole, his gloves, or his cane. We even find that in 
certain parts of Germany singing contests were held in church. 
The garland which was to be the prize was hung up in some 
convenient open space in the nave. Each competitor as he 
came out to sing his song in front of it, wore a flower wreath of 
his own upon his head, and bore some green bough in his hands, 
and it was the clergy who adjudicated upon the relative 
merits of the performers. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for dwelling a little upon 
this point, but it is one which it is essential to grasp in order to 
understand the conditions which influenced both the develop- 
ment of the Rosary devotion in itself, and more especially the 
name by which it is most commonly known. The popular 
poetry of the period swarms with allusions to the practice of 
wearing flower garlands. In a ballad of the thirteenth century, 
called Der Ritter und die Welt (“ The Knight and the World”), 
the World bids the Knight give up all serious pursuits and join 
in the merry dance: 


This is my rede, disport thee now, 
Weave thee a rose-wreath for thy brow. 


But the Knight protests : 


The dance I have forsworn and chaplets (Schappel) gay, 
Come weal or woe, I stand by what I say. 


Whereupon the World satirically taunts him with having 
“eaten a cowl,” and with being already half-way to the cloister. 
But even amongst the ranks of the clergy such head-gear was 
not unknown. A collection of statutes, printed by d’Achéry in 
his Spicélegium, contains an entry admonishing certain Canons, 
“quod pileum de floribus non portent publice”—i.e., that they must 
not wear flower hats in public. On the other hand, good 
Religious turned the custom to account for purposes of devotion. 
Thus the famous Dominican, Stephen of Bourbon (c. 1250), 
renowned for the popular stories with which he enlivens his 
preaching, appeals to his devout hearers with the thought that 


1 See Esser, Unserer lichen Frauen Rosenkranz, p. 114. It is curious that the 
word Schapel — the French chape/, connected of course with chapeau and caput, 
occurs even in the Niebelungen-Lied in the same sense. 
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“ just as lovers, striving to compass the object of their passion, 
adorn their heads with flowers, so Christ our Lord, in order to 
gain souls, bedecks Himself in the guise best fitted to win their 
love.! After the manner of a hat of roses, He wears a crown of 
thorns, all purple with His blood.” 

A still more conspicuous example is that of Blessed Henry 
Suso, of whom we shall have occasion to speak again later on. 
He was a Suabian, and deeply penetrated with the spirit of the 
Minnesingers, the poets of love, who especially had their home 
in that province. It is this spirit of the Minnesinger, in the 
highest degree spiritualized and refined, which more than any- 
thing else lends a charm to Suso’s writings, and which displays 
itself conspicuously in such a passage as the following. It will 
be remembered that Suso always speaks of himself in the third 
person as “ the servant.” 


In Suabia, the Servant’s native land, the young people at the begin- 
ning of the year have the custom of sallying forth at night in quest of 
wreaths, that is to say they sing or recite beautiful poems and strive by 
their songs to win a wreath from their lady friends. When the Servant 
heard them doing this he had an inspiration, and that same night he 
made a tryst with his eternal love, and he also determined to sing to 
win for himself a wreath. So before the break of day the Servant 
posted himself in front of the picture in which the most pure Mother 
is represented holding her Child and pressing Him against her breast. 
He knelt down there and began to sing from the very depths of his 
soul in the tenderest and sweetest strains, addressing the Mother first 
and imploring her to permit him to win a crown from her Son, and also 
to help him, because by his own efforts he should never be able to 
accomplish it. The Servant sang with all his heart, and felt himself so 
deeply moved that the warm tears rained down his face.” 


But perhaps the description of a medizval chronicler will 
serve better than anything else to bring home to the reader the 
universal familiarity of the practice of wearing rose wreaths. 
We may take an example from the diary of the Bourgeois 
de Paris, a little before the time of Joan of Arc, z¢., in 1418. 


Also the people decided to erect the confraternity of St. André in 
the parish of St. Eustache, and they did it on a Thursday, the gth of 
June, and everyone who joined had a wreath of crimson roses (umg 
chappeau de roses vermeilles). And so many of the people of Paris 


1 Danzas, iv. 426. 
2 Suso, Zuvres Mystiques, traduction du P, Thiriot, vol. i. p. 42. 
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joined, that the officers of the confraternity stated and declared that 
they had had more than sixty dozen wreaths made, but that before 
twelve o'clock the supply of wreaths had given out. The minster 
church (moustyer) of St. Eustache was crowded with people, but there 
was hardly one person present, man, priest, or any one else, who had 
not upon his head a wreath of crimson roses, and there was such a 
sweet scent in the minster that it smelt as if it had been washed with 
rose water.! 


Moreover, in the particular locality in which the verses above 
cited were presumably written the offering or scattering of roses 
was a common form of courtesy shown to persons in authority 
or observed on any occasion of rejoicing. At Muret itself there 
takes place every year even down to the present time a blessing 
and distribution of roses on the feast of St. Germier, May 16th. 
It is the great holiday of the country side, and people, we are 
told, who never appear in church at any other season invariably 
come to carry away some of the blessed roses. There is no 
reason for supposing that this feast of roses has anything to do 
with St. Dominic. The feast of St. Germier has at all times, for 
as far back as we can trace it, been kept on May 16th, and has 
been marked with this blessing of roses, whereas the battle 
against the Albigenses occurred in September. On the other 
hand in the legendary Life of St. Germier, which in its original 
form is older than St. Dominic’s time, a miracle is recorded 
which is generally supposed to be connected with the ceremonies 
observed at his feast. One day, we are told, St.Germier spat 
upon the ground, and immediately roses and lilies sprang up 
from the place where the spittle fell.” 

Again, we know that there was at Toulouse, not far off, 
a well-established custom known as the “dazlée des roses.” 
This was a formal presentation of roses to the members of 
the Parlement de Toulouse, made at stated intervals by the 
Archbishops of Toulouse, Narbonne, and Auch, and sometimes 
by other great personages such as Madame, the only sister 
of Henri IV., the Duc d’Uzés, and others. The Parlement 
in the sixteenth century claimed this presentation as a right in 
virtue of ancient custom, and the documents bearing upon the 
dispute are duly preserved in the archives of Toulouse.* 


1 Le Bourgeois de Paris, Ed. Tuetey, p. 95. 

2 **Quadam vero die dum in terram spueret, ilico rosae ibidem et lilia germina- 
runt.” ‘Toulouse MS. 450, fol. 227. 

3 I borrow these facts from an article by Mgr. Douais, now Bishop of Bayeux, 
upon the Lives of St. Germier, in the Mémoires de la Société Nationale des 
Antiquaires de la France, 1889 ; Series V. vol. x. pp. 1134. See espec. p. 73. 
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From all this I am led to urge that even if we grant that 
the verses about St. Dominic were written but a short time after 
the battle of Muret, the lines, 

Dominicus rosas afferre 
Dum incipit tam humilis 


Dominus coronas conferre 
Statim apparat (sic) agilis.! 


afford no warrant for supposing that St. Dominic was familiar 
with the practice of saying fifty Hail Marys, and describing 
the prayers as “ roses” or the whole exercise as “rosarium.” It 
is now admitted on all hands that the story of St. Dominic 
mingling with the foremost of the combatants at the battle of 
Muret, holding aloft a crucifix which, in consequence, was 
several times pierced with arrows, is purely legendary.? Fathers 
Balme and Lelaidier, in their Cartulaire, give a picture of the 
arrow-pierced crucifix long venerated as that carried by 
St. Dominic upon the occasion, but they loyally admit that 
the crucifix belongs to a date two hundred years later than 
the lifetime of the Saint. If, then, St. Dominic was at Muret 
during the battle, he was probably, as Bernard Guy describes 
him, praying in the church. What more natural than that when 
the victory was won he should be represented in a_ poetical 
composition as bringing a tribute of roses to the conquerors. 
The whole sequence of the poem seems to me to require that 
in stanza 4 the day has been decided, and that the crisis 
is conceived to be past. This would not surely be the moment 
for beginning (“dum incipit”) to say prayers, but it is, on the 
other hand, the natural time for welcome and congratulations. 

It may readily be admitted that any mention of roses was 
bound almost of necessity to recall to modern readers the 
name given to St. Dominic’s traditional devotion, but hardly 
anyone will dispute that such a chance allusion unsupported by 
confirmatory evidence does not afford a very safe ground for 
argument. For example, I remember that on opening once 
a very early edition of the works of Blessed Henry Suso 
(Augsburg, 1482) which contains a number of fine wood 
engravings, I noticed that in many of these pictures Suso is 
represented wearing a crown of roses, often ten in number. 


1 This is the form in which the verses are printed by Benoist (p. 86), the only 


person who has ever seen the MS. 
2 See Balme and Lelaidier, Cartulaire, i. p. 423; Guiraud, Vie de S. Dominique, 
Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie Frangaise, p. 36. 
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Who would not be tempted to infer that this betokened the 
Saint’s special predilection for the traditional devotion of his 
Order? None-the-less,on one of the pages! is seen a cut in 
which the rose garland is explained by an inscription occurring 
on the same page, and we learn that the crown of roses betokens 
only the very special sufferings by which God thought well to 
purify His servant. 

There is still one point about the Muret verses which seems 
to call for further remark. Father Benoist, who perhaps not 
unnaturally regarded his discovery as a very important con- 
tribution to the proof of the Dominican authorship of the 
Rosary, goes on to say “the ancient charters and manuscripts 
of the monastery of Prouille (St. Dominic’s earliest foundation) 
bear testimony to the same truth, a truth irrefutably established 
by the pronouncements of various Sovereign Pontiffs, &c.” 
Now it so happens that during this last year M. Jean Guiraud, 
a distinguished student of the Ecole des Chartes and the author 
of the Vie de St. Dominique, in the Series “Les Saints,” has 
printed all the earlier portion of the Cartulary of La Prouille. 
Devoted as he is to St. Dominic and his Order, M. Guiraud 
comments without reserve upon the complete silence with regard 
to the Rosary maintained throughout this very miscellaneous 
collection of documents, a silence the more remarkable that 
these very documents were appealed to, as we have just seen, 
by Pére Benoist in the contrary sense. M.Guiraud’s statement 
is very emphatic. 


In this Cartulary of La Prouille [he says], we publish 544 documents 
directly concerned with the history of this religious house from its 
foundation in 1206 down to 1348. Of these not a single one makes any 
reference to this devotion of the Rosary,® which one would have expected 
to be the special glory of the convent if our Lady had really chosen it 
as the scene of the revelation. Among these documents some bring 
before us girls, the daughters of the noble families of the neighbourhood, 
quitting the world to enter the cloister of Prouille, while others of all 
ranks of life, clerics, lawyers, rustics, get themselves affiliated to the 


1 Fol. 3 8vo. 

2 Das nachgeend pild mit dem rosenlocher ring bedeutet manigerley leiden in 
dem ein warer gotes freund musz bewert werden. 

3 The italics are those of M. Guiraud himself. 

* It has been generally maintained in all the later Lives of St. Dominic that La 
Prouille was the scene of the Rosary revelation. Even Pére Balme, the friend of 
M. Guiraud, suggests this (Cartudatre i. p. 390), though, as the latter observes, the 
learned Dominican speaks very discreetly, and only advances the view as a suggestion. 
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Order as Donati. Not one of these declares himself to have been 
attracted by the virtue of the Rosary to a house which ought, one 
would think, to have been regarded as the special shrine of the Rosary. 


But the point which most interests us here is the distrust 
which such a definite statement must inspire as regards the 
utterances of Pére Benoist. That the good Father was 
consciously romancing, or even exaggerating, we do not for a 
moment believe, but it must at least follow that he sometimes 
speaks heedlessly, and we have no guarantee that his estimate 
of the early date of the Muret verses is better justified than his 
statement regarding the contents of the Cartulary of La Prouille. 
The omission of these verses from the volumes of Fathers Balme 
and Lelaidier we have already pointed out. 

The discussion of this document discovered by Pére Benoist 
has occupied more space than I had intended. But it seemed 
necessary first to eliminate this very natural theory that the 
name of the Rosary was contemporaneous with the time of 
St. Dominic himself. In a second article I hope to show that 
we probably owe the title of this familiar devotion to the 
surprising popularity of one particular legend, happening as it 
did to fall in with the social usages and poetical conceptions of 
the times. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


VOL. CXI II 
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The New [larriage Laws. 


A WRITER in the Daily Chronicle, while confessing that 
there is much in the Catholic Church which commands his 
whole-hearted devotion, at the same time asserted that the 
Church repels him by “insisting upon teaching doctrines 
contrary to morals, and enforcing a _ discipline which is 
sometimes anti-human and anti-social.” That is indeed a 
sweeping charge, yet of a sort to which we are not un- 
accustomed. But all such charges result from the limited 
outlook of those who make them. The Holy See, on the 
other hand, invariably bases her legislation on a very wide 
outlook, such as she, and perhaps she alone, is able to take, 
having at her service the innumerable reports that are con- 
tinually coming into her from her representatives in all parts 
of the world. Let us see how it is with the particular instance 
of “doctrine contrary to morals” and “of anti-human and 
anti-social discipline,” which her critic in the Dazly Chronicle 
alleges. The new Marriage Law requires for the validity of 
espousals, that is, promises of marriage, besides certain other 
formalities, the presence of a priest or of two witnesses. On 
this the writer remarks : 

This seems to me both immoral and anti-human, since it makes an 
obligation in conscience to keep a promise depend not upon the promise 
itself but upon the presence of one priest or of two other witnesses. 
I can understand a legal obligation may be so conditioned. But the 
moral obligation to fulfil an engagement depends not upon priests or 
witnesses, but upon the honour and truth of the individual who has 
voluntarily entered into it. The decree vests the binding character 
of a promise in conscience, not in the essence of the promise itself, 
but in the evidence insisted upon to prove its existence. This may be 
good law, but it is detestable morality. 

The writer therefore can understand that the law can prevent 
any legal obligation arising from a promise made without the 
formalities required by law, but he cannot understand how it 
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can prevent a moral obligation arising from a promise entered 
into voluntarily. 

The moral obligation to fulfil an engagement depends not upon 

priests or witnesses [the formalities required by law], but upon the 
honour and truth of the individual who has voluntarily entered into it. 
This is indeed one view of the relations existing between law 
and conscience, but it is not the only view, nor is it the soundest 
or the most generally received. The real point at issue is the 
question whether the positive law, either of Church or State, can 
for the public good absolutely annul even for conscience a 
promise or contract which, apart from the law, is perfectly 
valid. Needless to say, English and all other systems of 
law go on the supposition that positive law can thus annul 
promises and contracts. In our April article we instanced 
the Wills’ Act in proof of this. If the formalities required 
by English law for the validity of a will only affect legal 
obligations, and leave obligations in conscience unaffected, 
anyone who wishes to guide his conduct by rules of morality, 
and not by rules of law, will find himself in inextricable 
difficulties. He can only escape from those difficulties by 
allowing that the legal formalities of a will impose or remove 
obligations in conscience as they impose or remove obligations 
in law. Another example is furnished by the Infant’s Relief Act, 
1874. To make the matter as definite as possible, we may quote 
a case which was decided in the Court of Appeal at the beginning 
of last March. A certain Cambridge undergraduate, twenty years 
of age, who had been plentifully supplied with clothes by his 
father, yielded to the solicitations of a tailor’s traveller to such 
an extent that in eight months he ran up a tailor’s bill for 
close on £150. After he had come of age he was repeatedly 
asked for payment, but his father refused to allow him the 
money, and the tailor sued him. The judge who tried the case 
in the first instance gave sentence for the defendant without 
allowing the case to go to the jury. On appeal this décision 
was upheld, without the slightest indication on the part of the 
judges of reprobation for the immorality of not fulfilling one’s 
promises. Indeed, as Sir W. Anson says, concerning the law 
on which the decision rested : 
The Infant’s Relief Act of 1874 appears to have been designed to 
guard not merely against the results of youthful inexperience, but 
against the consequences of honourable scruples as to the disclaimer of 
contracts upon the attainment of majority.’ 


1 Law of Contract, p. 110. 
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And the common sense of ordinary men is on the same side. 
The scope of such laws is to afford relief from burdens con- 
tracted by inexperienced youths; but they would not attain 
this end if they only removed the legal obligation and left the 
moral obligation still weighing on the conscience. The un- 
scrupulous and dishonest would benefit by them, while they 
would be a snare for the conscience of the honest and upright. 
For unscrupulous youths would alone secure to themselves relief 
through its provisions, whilst the dishonest seller or usurer who 
had traded on youthful inexperience would still keep intact his 
hold on conscientious youths. 

We must be careful, however, not to confound two entirely 
distinct issues. No Papal Decree can annul the natural law of 
justice which compels him who has wittingly injured another to 
repair what he has done to the utmost of his power, and if he 
take advantage of a technical flaw in an agreement to cloak his 
unjust purpose, this does nothing to extenuate his guilt, or 
exonerate him from his obligation. An “infant” who repudiates 
a debt under the statute is liberated in conscience only if, and 
so far as, he had no fraudulent intention when he acquired that 
for which he now declines to pay. So, still more, in regard of 
the matter in hand. The man who hoodwinks a girl by means 
of a promise of marriage which he knows to be illusory, is a 
blackguard, and nothing can excuse him from the fullest repara- 
tion he can make. What the Papal legislation says is only 
that, apart from such obligation arising from the eternal laws of 
justice, an irregularly made promise, regarded in itself, creates no 
obligation, and that the parties to it are free, should they see 
good, to change their mind and cancel the agreement, without 
scruple on the score of such promise. 

Let us, then, apply these principles to the case of Espousals 
as affected by the new legislation. Our Daily Chronicle writer 
says : 


For the Holy See to declare null and void, and therefore producing 
no obligation in conscience, every Catholic or mixed marriage not 
celebrated by her own priest in her own way, is to liberate some 
of the worst scoundrels in the world from the last shreds of moral 
restraint, and apparently to sanction in advance one of the cruellest 
of wrongs. 


This is said of marriages, not espousals, but his argument 
is intended to hold proportionately of espousals, and though 
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here we are confining ourselves to the question of espousals, 
what we have to say holds proportionately of marriages. 

Curiously, this evil which is considered likely to result from 
the annulling of improperly attested promises of marriage is 
the very evil which the Decree itself alleges as its reason for 
annulling them ; and even as the reason which Bishops from all 
parts of the world have laid before the Holy See as requiring 
that they should be thus annulled. 

Requests have been made [it says] by most of the Bishops of 
Europe, and many from other regions, that a remedy should be applied 
to the evils which arise from espousals, that is, mutual promises of 
marriage privately made. For experience has sufficiently demonstrated 
what dangers espousals of this kind create, first, namely, incentives to 
sin, and causes of deception for inexperienced girls; and, secondly, 
inextricable quarrels and lawsuits. 


Thus we have on the one side our critic’s judgment that 
the new legislation is likely to cause a certain evil, and we have 
on the other the judgment, based on the wide practical experi- 
ence of the Bishops throughout the world, that the want of this 
new legislation is what causes that same evil. Our critic must 
not wonder then if the Holy See attaches more importance to 
this wide experience of the Bishops of the Catholic Church, 
than to the a prior? opinion—for it can be nothing more—of a 
non-Catholic, who, however kindly disposed, does not even 
give his name as a guarantee of his qualifications for judging of 
a question so entirely practical. 

But how, it may be asked, is the new legislation meant to 
act in checking this evil? Well, what is wont to happen, as we 
all know, is that young and inexperienced girls are induced to 
yield to the sinful persuasions of men, whom the latter deceive 
by promises of marriage which they will presently disavow, 
in the knowledge that, because of the clandestinity of their 
engagement, it will be impossible to bring them to book. The 
intention of the new legislation is that a Catholic girl, having 
been taught clearly that these clandestine promises are not 
valid, will learn to place no trust in them, and be induced to 
say to one who offers them—‘“If you really mean to promise 
me marriage, come with me to my parish priest, and we will 
enter on the engagement in the only way which my Church 
recognizes as valid.” If he will not do that she will know 
what to think of him, and if she does get him to do it, she 
will have the advantage of leisure for reflection and for the 
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counsels she is sure to receive from her parents and pastors. 
Then, again, it not unfrequently happens that, under the 
influence of a temporary passion, an inexperienced girl is 
beguiled into a promise of marriage made without due con- 
sideration or previous consultation of parents; and afterwards 
she enters into the marriage itself, anticipating that it will be 
unhappy, but thinking she is under grave obligation to contract 
it because of the promise thus secretly made. This will be 
prevented by the new legislation. On the other hand, if, as in 
the former of these two cases, a man has deceived a girl by thus 
4 practising on her inexperience, with the result that he has done 
her a serious injury, the new legislation, though it invalidates 
the contfact, in no way relieves him from the obligation of 
repairing that injury to the utmost of his power, whether by 
making a valid engagement and following it up with a valid 
marriage, or in some other way which the circumstances of the 
particular case indicate as required. 

There is, too, the other reason for its enactment given by 
the Decree Ne temere. Marriage is an act of its own nature 
affecting others besides the contracting parties, and in many 
ways requiring their intervention and agreement. 

And so, when these secret engagements have taken place, inevitably 
they give occasion to interminable disputes and quarrels, one party 
affirming that there was a promise, the other denying it, and no 
certain proof existing to which appeal can be made. Then follow 
scandals arising out of opposition offered to marriages on the point 
of being celebrated: and likewise doubts, in the external and internal 
forum, as to whether the impedient impediment of “ espousals” or the 
downright diriment impediment of “ public honesty,” has arisen ; or the 
existence of these impediments remains altogether unknown until at 
some subsequent time it becomes known that the marriage was 
illicitly, or even invalidly, contracted.! 


Nor would it have sufficed to check these dissensions if the 
invalidation of secret engagements were limited to their purely 
canonical effects. For the less the conflict between the 
obligations of law and those of conscience the better; parti- 
cularly in cases like the present, where, if the two kinds of 
obligation conflict, the result is to increase enormously the 
causes of doubt and dissension. 

This then is the justification of the new legislation as against 
our critic's condemnation. May we hope that, if he will 


1 Collectiones Brugenses, Jan., 1908. 
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consider it, he will find that from this quarter at all events, 
there need be nothing to check the whole-hearted devotion 
which the Catholic Church commands in him? Indeed, may 
we not hope that he, and others, will be disposed to feel that 
the State would do well in following the precedent now set 
it by the Church, and by refusing its own recognition to these 
secret engagements, contribute to deliver the usage of the 
country from what may truly be called “anti-human and anti- 
social” pests ? 


The Literature of Slander. 

To Catholics who have any acquaintance with the Protestant 
Alliance Magazine and similar publications, the thought must 
frequently occur that, had they chanced to be born Protestants, 
such productions would have made it impossible for them to 
remain so. Nothing could be more manifestly contrary to the 
spirit of religion and truth than the malignant and unreasoning 
hatred towards the Catholic Church which is the one consistent 
principle that seems to animate their writers, and the unwearied 
pertinacity with which they continue to reiterate calumnies 
which can impose only upon the ignorant, since the most super- 
ficial examination is sufficient to exhibit their real character. 
It would perhaps be rash to say that at the present time the 
campaign of slander is more active than usual, but very active 
it undoubtedly is, and some examples which have lately fallen 
under our notice may not unprofitably be here set down. 


St. Augustine and the Index Expurgatorius. 

In a newspaper correspondence with the Catholic priest of 
the place, the Rev. A. G. Townshend, Vicar of Sileby, near 
Loughborough, wrote a letter which the Protestant Alliance 
Magazine published in its April number. In this, the reverend 
gentleman calls the attention of his antagonist to various facts 
which he would do well to recollect, all tending to the dis- 
paragement of Rome. One of the most remarkable is the 
following : 

May I remind you [says Mr. Townshend], that the Madrid and 
Roman editions of the ‘ Expurgatory Index’ (1667) contain several folio 
pages dedicated to the condemnation of Augustine’s theological 
opinions? Several passages inconsistent with the teaching of the 
modern Church of Rome are ordered to be expunged from his 
writings. 
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But if any one will look at the edition referred to, this is 
what he will find. 

The paragraph in question is headed—“The works of 
St. Augustine corrupted by heretics.” It is then explained that 
since many of the Saint’s works have been issued by various 
sectaries, with scholia, notes, and indexes which ignorantly or 
maliciously misrepresent his teaching, making him appear to 
say what he never said ; and as some, at least, of these interpo- 
lations appear to have been perpetuated by subsequent editors, 
it is therefore considered well to enumerate the passages which 
require correction. 

Mr. Townshend, no doubt, derived his information on this 
point from some of the numerous storehouses upon which 
Protestant controversialists are accustomed to rely, but who- 
ever first invented this particular assertion must have deliberately 
circulated a falsehood, knowing it to be one. 





St. Augustine and ‘‘Catholic Belief.” 


For the next count in his indictment Mr. Townshend must, 
it seems, take all responsibility on himself. He writes: 


The tenth chapter of Dr. Faa di Bruno’s book on Catholic Belief 
is dedicated to the doctrine of Justification by Faith. In professing to 
quote the words of Augustine, Dr. Fad di Bruno deliberately falsifies 
them. He represents Augustine as saying, “God crowns His own 
grace when He crowns our merits,” whereas Augustine said, “God 
crowns His gifts, zo¢ our merits.” 


Mr. Townshend would not appear to be very familiar with 
the writings of St. Augustine, if he really supposes, as apparently 
he does, that the Saint spoke only once on this subject, and 
that it is easy to determine immediately the exact words he 
used. As a matter of fact, the relations between grace and 
human merit were the Saint’s constant topic, in which he 
expressed himself over and over again with great variety of 
phraseology, but consistent identity of meaning. No doubt, 
he employed the words as quoted by Mr. Townshend, no less 
than those given by Father Faa di Bruno, but the two versions 
mean precisely the same thing, and to speak of deliberate 
falsification is ridiculous as well as dishonest. This is clear 
enough even as Mr. Townshend’s citation stands, which would 
mislead no one who gave a moment’s thought to the matter; 
but those for whom such things are written may be relied upon 
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not to think. Even they, however, could hardly be misled 
had the whole passage been given, which stands thus in Catholic 
Belief 

Our merit does not take away from Christ’s merits, for “ without 
Him we can do nothing.” We merit through Christ, Christ makes us 
merit ; or still more properly, Christ merits in us and therefore all the 
glory is His. “God forbid,” says the Council of Trent, “that a 
Christian should confide or glory in himself and not in the Lord, 
whose goodness towards men is so great that He regards as their 
merits the very gifts which He Himself bestows upon them,” and 
St. Augustine had said long before “God crowns His own grace when 
He crowns our merits.” 


The Pope and the Decalogue. 


A venerable calumny, which were it humorous would be 
described as a“ Joe Miller” or a “chestnut,” is paraded once 
more in the same number of the magazine, by the same 
“M.A. Cantab.” of whom we already know something, as like- 
wise in a pamphlet entitled, Shall we tolerate the Jesuits? 
written by a Mr. H. A. Henderson, and issued with a com- 
mendatory Preface by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. Mr. Meyer declares 
that “It is a pleasure to prefix a few Prefatory Words to this 
brochure,” which is now, as we learn from the title-page, in its 
second edition and fifteenth thousand. It is from this source 
that we quote the calumny in question, as follows :* 


The Jesuit Bellarmine, of the sixteenth century, taught that as the 
Pope was the supreme authority in doctrine and morals, if he called 
virtue vice, and vice virtue, we are bound to believe him, and act 
accordingly. 


What appears to make the matter still more serious, is that 
Mr. Henderson cites the authority of Lord Acton as giving the 
same account of the matter in the North British Review, 
October, 1869.° 

Bellarmine, however, is an author whom it should be easy to 
consult, and the gross misrepresentation of his words, here 
reproduced once more, has again and again been exposed. 

After giving his proofs that the Pope is infallible in matters 
of faith, Bellarmine proceeds to consider the question of morals, 
and argues that from the conclusion already established it 


‘Ps. 2 P. 8. 3 P. 131. 
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follows that here too the Supreme Pontiff must be preserved 
from error, for otherwise, 

The Church would of necessity err regarding Faith likewise, for 
Catholic Faith teaches that every virtue is good, and every vice evil, 
but #f the Pope should err by prescribing vices, or proscribing virtues, 
the Church would be forced to believe vices to be good and virtues 
evil, unless she would sin against her conscience.! 


It is a demonstration ex absurdo. To make his meaning still 
more clear, Bellarmine adds* that the question can touch those 
matters alone concerning which there can be any doubt—as 
laws of ecclesiastical origin, such as fasting, or the obligation 
of reciting the Divine Office—for if (per zmpossibile), he were 
to command what is manifestly wrong, we should have to 
reply with St. Peter, “We must obey God rather than man.” 

As regards Lord Acton, it is perfectly true that he wrote the 
article cited, in which, amongst other statements which have 
been largely taken up by Protestants of the type we are 
considering, he said : 

Bellarmine asserted that if a Pope should prescribe vice and 
prohibit virtue, the Church must believe him—-“ Si autem papa erraret 
praecipiendo vitia, vel prohibendo virtutes, teneretur Ecclesia credere 
vitia esse bona et virtutes mala,® nisi vellet contra conscientiam 
peccare.” 


So outrageous a misstatement only shows that, when dealing 
with certain topics, his lordship did not always exhibit the 
historical spirit and temper for which he is so famous. It might 
well appear that the conditional mood employed throughout 
his quotation, should have been sufficient to warn so distin- 
guished a scholar that Bellarmine was not making the cate- 
gorical statement attributed to him. 


Cardinal Vaughan and Murder. 


In an address to the Catholic Conference at Preston in 
1894, the late Cardinal Vaughan, speaking of the possible 
reunion of Christendom, warned all concerned that the Church 
will never sacrifice principle to supposed expediency, and for 
the sake of fallacious unity make any compromise in regard 
of truth. She has never, he declared, hesitated to cut off 
unsound branches, however great the cost: “She has never 


1 Controversiae, lib. iv. ‘ De Summo Pontifice,” c. 5. 
* Recognitiones, xxix. 
3 Sic, as quoted. Bellarmine, of course, wrote ‘‘ malas.” 
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spared the knife when necessary to cut off rebels against her 
faith or authority, whether Easterns, or Greeks, or Anglicans 
under the Tudor rebellion. Men went out from her because 
they were not of her.” 

It might seem incredible that folly, however malignant, 
should childishly represent this as an acknowledgment that 
the Church never hesitated to cut men’s throats when 
needful for her own ends: but Mr. Henderson is equal to 
the feat, and declares that the Cardinal spoke thus “implying 
that she is willing to use the knife to-day.” He has, however, 
suppressed the words we have italicized, which would have 
interfered with his argument, for men whose throats have been 
cut do not usually “go out” of the Church or any other body. 
On the other hand, to give actuality to the subject, he asks: 
“Has she not done much the same thing to the first of the 
twentieth century martyrs—John Kensit ?” 


The Church and the Bible. 


The “ M.A. Cantab,” already spoken of, in his letter which 
appears in the Protestant Alliance Magazine, repeats his state- 
ment, the inaccuracy of which was pointed out in our last 
number, that the Fourth Council of Lateran “strictly forbade 
the reading of the Scriptures.” What he appears really to be 
thinking of is not the Gecumenical Council of Lateran (1215), 
but the Provincial Council of Toulouse (1229), which issued 
a decree somewhat resembling that cited by our M.A.—though, 
of course, without its flagrant blunders. The legislation of this 
Synod was directed against the Waldenses, who had spread 
abroad their version of the Scriptures for the propagation of 
heretical doctrines opposed to the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity. 

As we have seen on previous occasions, this same Master 
of Arts is bent on exhibiting Cardinal Wiseman as a damning 
witness against the Church. On the present occasion he even 
outdoes his former performances in this regard, writing thus: 


Cardinal Wiseman has betrayed the secret. He says: “The 
prohibition of the reading of the Scriptures is the stronghold of the 
Church’s unity. Let the faithful but read the Scriptures, and the 
government will fall to pieces ; insubordination will enter, and self- 
sufficiency and pride will take the place of humility and docility.” 


In support of which statement we are referred to the 
Cardinal’s “Essay on the uses of the Bible” (more correctly, 
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“The Catholic Doctrine on the use of the Bible”). It is 
scarcely necessary to say that in the said Essay we shall find 
nothing even remotely resembling what is alleged. The only 
passage to be discovered which can by any means be tortured 
to such a sense, is an objection which Cardinal Wiseman 
anticipates as being brought against himself : 


Immediately we hear the words: “ Ha! you own you are afraid of 
the Bible. You dare not trust your people with it. You acknowledge 
that if they read it, they would abandon the unity of the Church, and 
seek relief in the liberty of the Gospel.” 


What may be expected from ordinary Protestants, when a 
member of a learned University can set such an example ? 


The Catholic Federation Leaflets. 


A warm welcome is due to the Catholic Federation for the 
leaflets showing what is the financial outlook for Catholics, 
if the Education Bill, still theoretically before the House of 
Commons, were to become law. All through the present 
campaign we have felt that we were losing an impressive 
argument by the indefinite way in which we had to speak of our 
financial liabilities under present and prospective arrangements. 
It was because no attempt had been made to organize those 
who could supply exact, or approximately exact figures. But 
now this is being done in some parts of the country, and the 
results are beginning to tell. Mr. McKenna was impressed the 
other day by figures of this kind, and if we remember right, 
said they put things before him in a new light. And the 
Westminster Gazette more recently, when they were presented 
in its columns by the zealous President of the Catholic Federa- 
tion, was similarly impressed. Indeed how could any reasonable 
person resist such figures as are given in the Catholic Federa- 
tion’s Tract III. for the eighty Catholic schools within the jurisdic- 
tion of the London County Council? Here, for instance, is a 
portion of them: 

Under Mr. McKenna’s new Education Bill, it is proposed that a 
Catholic school shall only receive a Government Grant each year, not 
exceeding 47s. a head for each child in average attendance. With 
this the Managers would have to maintain the school in the same 
efficient condition as at present. 

In order to show how ridiculously insufficient Mr. McKenna’s 
proposed grant would be, a list of London Catholic schools is quoted, 
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with their average attendances, the total amount of the present salaries 
and expenses, and what a 47s. grant would bring in on the present 


attendance. 
Average Total of What Mr. Deficiency 
Attendance Teachers’ McKenna’s Catholics 
Name of School. for last Salaries 47s. Grant would have 
School and would to supply 
Vear. Expenses. come to. each year 
St. John’s Wood ... 1. 240 £354 £564 £290 
Hackney ... oe ~~ £948 4535 4413 
Somers Town is ... 603 42,453 44417. £1,036 
Ely Place ... se + 226 4951 4531 £420 
Kingsland ... at -. 218 £999 L512 £487 
Islington... we ... 498 41,875 41,170 4795 
Kensal New Town ~~ oe £2,279 £1,445 £334 
Homerton ... jae io £1,508 £968 4540 
Wapping ... ate w+ 503 £1,782 £1,182 £600 
Italian Church _..... -- 958 £2,806 41,781 £1,025 
Servite via oo oo» 339 £1,262 4796 £466 
Tower Hill as we «6555 £1,970 £1,304 £666 
Commercial Road... .+. 1,040 43,101 £2,444 £657 
Bow Common Lane -- 339 £1,323 £796 £527 
Bethnal Green _.... oo. 296 £698 £413 #285 
Underwood Street... 3 Oe 41,619 £1,973 £546 
Limehouse... oe us 398 £1,391 4935 4456 
Poplar sai on - §83 42,034 £1,367 £667 
Rosoman Street... «- 260 4771 £611 £160 
Brockley... ste ~- £652 £319 4333 
Deptford ... an ie 42,454 £1,492 £962 
East Greenwich, St.Joseph’s 251 £1,009 £589 4420 
Greenwich, St. Ann’s a £587 £275 £312 
Dockhead, J.B.,G., I. ... 624 £2,079 £1,466 £613 
Dockhead, S. B. ... oa 4725 4432 #293 
Rotherhithe, Paradise St.... 458 £1,426 £1,076 4350 
Southwark, Brent’s Court ... 537 42,157 41,261 £896 
Southwark, Melior St. ... 518 £1,869 4,217 £652 
Southwark, St. George’s ... 675 £2,402 £1,586 £816 
Southwark, Tooley St. ... 192 £728 4451 £277 
These items in the list are selected as specimens of schools 
in poor neighbourhoods. The totals for the whole list of eighty 
schools are : 
-—_ =< = we 
for last Salaries 47s. Grant would have 
School and would to supply 
Year. Expenses. come to. each Year. 
27,503 £103,048 £54,602 £38,446 
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Thus the deficiency we should have to meet for our 
London schools is £38,446 annually for upkeep only ; and, as 
the leaflet goes on to indicate, we are still left with a further 
burden in providing, maintaining, and altering fabrics to any 
standard the L.C.C. chooses to set us, a burden the crushing 
weight of which can be estimated by the fact that “since 
May 1, 1904, about £140,000 has been spent upon improve- 
ments and alterations in (our) Catholic Elementary Schools in 
the Metropolis alone.” Moreover, there are other points to be 
taken into account as certain to increase the burden in times 
soon to come, not to speak of the big contributions we have to 
make as rate-payers in the same proportion as other citizens, 
for the provision of 28s. a head—that is to say, the difference 
between the 47s. Treasury grant and the 75s., which is the 
average expenditure per child in a London provided school— 
for all the non-Catholic children who attend the latter class of 
schools. This leaflet may well say, “There is no need of 
rhetoric ; these facts speak for themselves.” 

Surely every London Catholic should obtain copies! of these 
Catholic Federation Tracts, and should put up this particular 
one in a prominent place in each house, and should distribute 
many others. Indeed, it would not be at all a bad idea if, as 
is done with Mission Bills, during Mission time, the more 
zealous Catholics would put copies in their windows which 
could be read by passers-by and make the astonishing fact better 
known to non-Catholics. And let the provincial towns all do 
the same, as Liverpool has already done, and some others. We 
mean let each town and neighbourhood collect and print the 
figures—for the figures are everything —as they affect itself. 
And then, if some of our statisticians could carry the method 
a step further by calculating the Catholic populations of 
the different neighbourhoods, the proportion of practising to 
indifferent Catholics, and so arriving at the average incidence 
by head of these charges on our people—the demonstration 
would be still more effective, and very valuable at a stage of 
the movement like the present when there is a growing feeling 
that the Education question can only be and must only be 
settled on a basis which is fair to all sections, in reality as well 


as on paper. 
Ss FF. §&. 


1 Copies can be obtained at 3s. per 1,000 from the office of the Catholic Federa- 
tion, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 














Reviews. 
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1—THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL.! 
PERE PRAT speaks very modestly of his 7héologie de St. Paul. 
It is the publisher who is responsible for the title, he himself 
would have preferred Essais or Notes sur la Théologie de St. Paul, 
and he assures us that the work is but an outline which he 
hopes to be able to complete, or see others complete later on. 
Nevertheless, the readers are likely to agree with the publisher, 
and to consider that what is given them here is very much more 
than an outline. It is not, it is true, a complete commentary, 
for it does not go through the Epistles of St. Paul verse by 
verse, nor does it touch on every point in the text which one 
would like to have explained. Still in some respects it serves the 
purpose of an aid to the understanding of the Apostle’s writings 
better than a complete commentary; since for any one who has 
it by him it would not be so difficult to take the text of the 
Epistles, and without further aid follow the thread of thought 
with considerable certainty. For the fact is St. Paul’s theology 
is not in itself so hard to understand. What makes him such 
a difficult author is his peculiar mode of thinking and expressing 
himself. His thought wells up within his mind as one rich 
whole, setting before his consciousness not merely its substance 
but its many-sided aspects, its bearings and associations. To 
give clear and orderly expression to thought so complex would 
require a time of toilsome elaboration, to decide what should 
come first, in what sequence the stages of thought development 
should be presented, by what expedients the needful digressions 
should be introduced without distracting the reader from the 
main course of the ideas. But St. Paul has neither the time 
nor the calm for a cold task like that. His thought is fired by 
his emotions, it is hot within him, and must needs boil over 
forthwith into words. The result is that from the resources of 


? Bibliothéque de Théologie historique. La Théologie de St. Paul. Par 
Pére Prat, S.J. Premiére partie. Paris: Beauchesne. Price, 6 francs net. 
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his very rich vocabulary but somewhat poor syntax, he draws 
quickly what suits the thought-facet occupying him for the 
moment, now packing a very complicated idea into the narrow 
limits of a preposition or conjunction, now piling term upon 
term into a simple enumeration, now running off into a digression 
in which for the moment he loses himself, though usually to 
find his way back by some path or other into the high road of 
his argument. To follow the meaning of such a writer is a 
psychological rather than a logical problem, for one has not 
so much to inquire how a subsequent thought grows logically 
out of the preceding, but by what association of ideas the one 
thought has suggested the other; or rather this is the preliminary 
labour of interpretation, since of course what one desires ulti- 
mately to ascertain is the due development of the author’s 
meaning. Still, as the former task is the way to the latter, 
the best method for the interpreter is, by comparison and 
attentive study of all he has written, to inquire what are the 
author’s fundamental ideas, and what are the general meanings 
of his terms and constructions, so as out of these to make a 
key with which to unlock the treasures oftentimes shut up in 
phrases of the utmost obscurity. It is a key of this sort that 
Pére Prat provides in this Théologie de St. Paul,a key he has 
fashioned for himself by carefully employing the method he 
recommends to others—“ the best commentary (on St. Paul) is 
to keep reading and re-reading his text.” How diligently and 
discerningly he has employed this method it is not easy to 
express in a few words, but a student of this volume will, we 
feel sure, agree with us that he throws real light on the subject, 
and substantially facilitates the labour of interpretation. 

The fourteen Epistles, attributed by our Bibles to St. Paul, 
fall chronologically into five groups—the two to the Thessa- 
lonians forming one; those to the Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans forming a second; those to Philemon, the Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians a third; 1 Timothy, Titus, and 
2 Timothy a fourth ; the fifth, if for symmetry’s sake we may 
call it a group, being formed by the Epistle to the Hebrews 
alone. Whether the Epistle to the Hebrews had St. Paul for 
its author, has, as is well known, been all along disputed, the 
difficulty being that while it is Pauline in its thought, it is most 
un-Pauline in its style. The thirteen others have been attributed 
to St. Paul by the consentient voice of Christian antiquity, but 
the rationalistic writers of the middle of the last century, whilst 
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agreeing, with an unimportant exception, to accept the Epistles 
of the second group as St. Paul’s own, expressed great doubts 
about the authenticity of the first and third groups, and great 
confidence that the fourth group could not possibly be his. 
What they relied on principally as pointing to these conclusions 
was an alleged difference of doctrinal standpoint between the 
groups, and they fortified this primary reason with minute 
statistics of the use of words and phrases in the several letters 
as tending to prove that the variations were too great to be 
consistent with the theory of a single authorship. One 
remembers how impressive this mode of reasoning appeared at 
the time, yet the tendency even of more recent rationalistic 
criticism has been all in the direction of a return to the 
traditional belief; first as regards the letters of the captivity, 
and now also as regards the Pastoral Letters. It has been 
realized that the Tiibingen criticism was based on too superficial 
an application of a principle not in itself unsound. However 
you divide your groups you can always find constant lists of 
words common to one group and comparatively absent from the 
others, which shows that some less mechanical rule is required 
to estimate identity or diversity of authorship by a linguistic 
standard. And as regards doctrines, it was to be expected that 
the same writer, writing at different dates, and confronted by 
different circumstances and phases of error, should have been 
led, in his endeavour to deal with them, to lay stress on other 
elements and aspects of a doctrinal system in itself ever the 
same. What one should look to in comparing the later and 
earlier compositions is, whether the change is of the nature of 
a development, the points which previously had been in hot 
dispute being now treated as settled, and incidentally referred to 
as such, or made the basis for further conclusions. All these 
are matters which are fully and ably discussed in the volume 
before us, which, in view of the importance of the controversy, 
will for that reason alone be a welcome addition to our Catholic 
literature. 

But St. Paul's letters are still more worthy of the kind of study 
to which Pére Prat submits them, for the sake of their contents, 
since not only is it true in general that the Holy Scriptures are 
to teach us the doctrines of our faith, but these fourteen Epistles 
are in a very special sense the source of our knowledge and our 
certainty of the great fundamental truths concerning the Person 
of Christ, the Atonement, and the nature and distribution of 
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grace. The moulds, too, in which the Christian intelligence of 
these truths is cast, and the traditional terminology in which they 
are expressed, have accrued to them through their passage through 
the mind of this great Apostle of the Gentiles. Yet, though 
there is all this wealth of Christian doctrine to be derived from 
his letters, and a terminology of inestimable value, it is the case 
also that, as his fellow-Apostle remarked, these letters contain 
many obscurities which “ the unlearned have wrested to their own 
destruction.” We know how this happened with the Gnostics of 
ancient times, and with the Lutherans and Calvinists in the 
sixteenth century, and, though Gnosticism, at least in the 
extravagant forms that then prevailed, has long since ceased, the 
Lutheran doctrine, “ justification by faith” with its depreciation 
of good works, and the Calvinist doctrine of predestination, are 
still cherished by some of the sects, and are claimed to be 
conformable to the teaching of St. Paul. On these controversies 
Pére Prat’s delicate analysis of the Apostle’s argument and 
terminology will be found particularly illuminating. And the 
same may be said of his study of the hierarchical organization of 
the Churches founded by St. Paul, a study which leads him to 
the conclusion that—apart from SS. Timothy, Titus, and one or 
two others, in the last stage of his ministry—the Apostle set 
no bishops over these Churches, but took entirely upon himself 
the episcopal care of them, ordaining to be his coadjutors only 
clergy of the second order, called in his Epistles now bishops, 
now priests—these terms not having yet become so fixed and 
technical as afterwards. 


2.—THE MINOR PROPHETS:.' 


This lucid and scholarly work is worthy of the venerable 
University in which the learned author occupies his chair. 

The number of students who prefer to dig and delve among 
the knotty roots of thickly-worded periods, spread over ill- 
paragraphed pages, are becoming, like Pope Gregory’s warriors, 
“scarcer and scarcer every day.” The present volume combines 
sound learning with an easy and attractive style, and deserves 
therefore the hearty welcome which it will assuredly receive. 


2 Les douze Petits Prophétes; traduits et commentés. Par A. Van 
Hoonacker, Professeur a l'Université de Louvain. Paris: Gabalda et Cie. 
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Of the Minor Prophets, each, of course, presents his own 
special interest and difficulty; but the title is, no doubt, to 
many students, closely associated with two problems more 
pressing than the rest, the relation of the prophets to the 
Mosaic Law, and the story of Jonah. 

The rationalist critics, in their struggles to prove the non- 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, appeal to those numerous 
passages in which the prophets denounce the sacrilegious lip- 
worship of a wicked and faithless people as evidence that the 
former, at any rate, did not consider the Israelitic worship 
to have been instituted by God through Moses. Amos, for 
example, asks, in God’s name, the rhetorical question, “ Did you 
offer victims and sacrifices to Me in the desert forty years, O 
house of Israel?” The critics shout back, “ No, no!” and then 
from their own eager chorus go on to show how Amos denies 
that victims and sacrifices were offered at all whilst Moses was 
leading and forming the Israelite nation in the wilderness, 
The man of God asks Heli, in 1 Kings ii. 27, “Did I plainly 
appear! to thy father’s house when they were in Egypt in the 
nouse of Pharao? and I chose him out of all the tribes of Israel 
to be my priest, to go up to my altar, and burn incense to me, 

. and I gave to thy father’s house of all the sacrifices of the 
children of Israel.” 

The question here obviously requires the answer, “Yes ;’ 
but to the similar question in Amos the critics want “ No,” and 
what the critics “say three times is true.” rgo, Amos denied 
the Mosaic origin of the Jewish ritual. An ordinary reader, 
remembering such phrases as “ My doctrine is not mine, but his 
that sent me”; “If any man come to me and hate not his father 
and mother,” &c.; or the last verses of the M/iserere, would 
suppose, and rightly, that the prophet was condemning, not the 
sacrifices, but the futility and wickedness of sacrifices offered in 
wicked dispositions of heart. But the critics will have none of 
this. To them the prophets are Puritans, emptying out the 
baby with the bath, and condemning not only formalism but 
forms, and insisting that because the body without the spirit is 
dead, a spirit with the body is dead also. 

With this problem, the relation of the prophets to the Law, 
the author of the work before us deals excellently, as well in the 


’ 


1 The ‘‘not” in the Douay version, and the “non” of the Vulgate, are not in the 
Hebrew. It has been inserted by the translator for the sake of the Latin and English 
idiom. 
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notes upon the several passages in question as in the general 
introductions prefixed to each book. The section headed, 
Malachi et la Loi, is a brief but masterly treatment of a subject 
which the author has made peculiarly his own. 

The commentary on Jonah is on the same high level as the 
rest of the work. The whole litany of complaints made by 
rationalist critics against the book is recited at length, and calm 
and well-reasoned replies are given, both in general and in 
detail. But we feel compelled to make one grave limitation to 
the praise due to the commentary as a whole. It is very much 
to be regretted that the author has not done justice to the 
claims of the Book of Jonah to be regarded as real history, a 
narrative of events which happened. The criticisms directed 
against some of the extrinsic arguments commonly urged in 
confirmation of its historical character, are, it must be freely 
confessed, by no means devoid of weight, and of the super- 
natural elements he says: 

“Sans doute, qu’il s’y trouve raconté des miracles, ce n'est 
point la, de soi, une raison pour nier ou mettre en doute, a 
priori, le caractére historique du récit,” adding immediately : 
“Mais ce n’en est pas non plus une pour l’affirmer.” Certainly, 
but the affirmation by the author of the Book of Jonah that 
these miracles happened is a reason, and a sufficient reason, for 
believing that they happened, until positive and solid arguments 
are forthcoming to show that he did not intend his affirmations 
to be taken literally. It must not be ignored that the traditional 
interpretation is in possession, first, because it is traditional, and 
secondly, because it is the przma facie meaning of the narrative. 
With the parables of the Gospel it is different. We are 
distinctly told that they are parables. We are therefore justified 
in treating them as parables. But we look in vain for any such 
hint in the Book of Jonah, and to apply the test suggested by 
St. Jerome, there is involved in the historical interpretation 
neither “turpitudo” nor “impossibilitas.” St. Jerome himself, 
whatever he may have meant by the “ fable of Samson,” shows 
by his answer to the incredulous, in his commentary on Jonah, 
that he certainly considered the narrative to be real history. 

There is, we are convinced, only one grave difficulty in the 
way of accepting the traditional view, and that is the magnitude 
of the miracle by which Jonah escaped death. Had Jonah 
escaped to land as St. Paul did at Malta, none but the critics 
would have raised serious difficulties. No doubt the miracle was 
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in any case very great ; but its magnitude has been enormously 
exaggerated. Mrs. Gamp, in her imprecations on the “ Ankworks 
package,” is not the only famous personage whose ideas on 
the subject have. been confused. In the first place, there is 
no question of “the whale” that can swallow nothing larger 
than a herring. “And the Lord assigned, or told off, a great 
fish to swallow Jonah,” is the literal translation. “Or Jahve fit 
qu'il y eut un grand poisson pour engloutir Jona,” in the version 
before us. That such shark-like monsters, capable of swallowing 
a man whole, have been known in the Mediterranean, is certain. 
Secondly, we know nothing about the prophet’s condition when 
he was cast ashore. If he had been dead and required to be 
brought to life—which we are not supposing—there is nothing 
against this in the text. No doubt he prayed in the fish’s belly, 
but the substance of the prayer would not require thirty hours, 
Thirty seconds would suffice, and it is said that the thoughts of 
a drowning man pass very rapidly. But all this granted, there 
remains the great marvel that he should have retained, or 
regained, life and vigour after so long an imprisonment, not 
only under water, but in the midst of the mighty digestive 
organs of this huge monster. But the marvel is not greater 
than—it is not so great as—the Resurrection it pre-figured, nor 
the harmlessness of flames, nor, perhaps, the life of the unborn. 
The uniformity of nature does not mean much more than that 
this or the other physical cause will always produce its effect 
unless some other cause cut across and prevent it. “We know 
more of Niniveh than the Fathers did.” Well, we also know 
better than they how vast are the resources in nature’s store- 
house of physical causes, to say nothing of that boundless 
treasure which the Creator reserves to Himself beyond the 
confines of what we call nature. 

The question is not, is the Book of Jonah prophetic and 
didactic? but is it o#/y prophetic and didactic? or is its teaching 
based upon real historical events? The book presents itself in 
the form of history. The traditional interpretation takes it for 
history. Where are the arguments from the literary criticism 
of the book itself—except the miracle—which show the 
traditional interpretation to be no longer sound? In the 
commentary before us, the traditional interpretation is not 
denied ; only,—and this is our only complaint—it does not 
receive just treatment at the hands of the accomplished 


author. 
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We may add, as a final recommendation, that while the 
needs of the student of Hebrew are fully provided for in the 
notes, the work may be read with ease and profit by any one 
who knows no other language in the world but French. 


3—THE MONASTERIES OF MOUNT ATHOS:! 


Many a pilgrim to Italy has found that the celebrated churches 
and basilicas have fallen a little short of what his sanguine 
expectations had hoped for, but few have been disappointed in 
the mountain sanctuaries, in Monte Cassino or Valombrosa, in 
La Vernia or Monte Senario. Sacred and sublime as are those 
venerable structures, which nestle as nigh as they can reach 
towards Heaven, there must be something about the Hagion 
Oros of Athos more celestial still. This narrow tongue of land, 
or rather of marble rock, stretches out three miles in the sea, 
the mountain at the end being 6,000 feet high, and it is wholly 
given up to the monks. They are nearly 8,000 strong (including 
servants and dependents), and live almost exactly the same 
sort of life that their predecessors lived a thousand years ago. 
Nowhere else in the world is there a community so conservative, 
with buildings so ancient, a past so uniform and uninterrupted. 
The monasteries still have their original libraries ; the hand of 
spoiler has never systematically devastated their shrines ; the 
sound of the Divine Offices has never ceased. 

It was to this sacred spot that the two Benedictine monks, 
whose work is before us, bent their way. They are connected 
with the Greek College in Rome, and travelled on purpose to 
further its interests. As might be expected, they are sym- 
pathetic and intelligent, keen observers, men who have the 
art of always obtaining hospitality, a knack which they have 
learnt by being always hospitable. They go as moderns, of 
course, with photographic cameras, and reporters’ note-books, 
and they interview (with all due respect) the Protos, or the 
Epistates, or an Hegoumenos. 

Under these circumstances, as might be expected, we hear 
a certain number of adventures with steamboats and hotel- 
keepers and the like, such as any tourist might meet with. 


' Voyage de deux Bénédictins aux monastéres du Mont-Athos. By 
D. Placide de Meester, O.S.B. Brussels: Desclée. Price 4 fr. 50. 1908. 
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But one rarely finds a page without some little touches which 
show penetration, and a genuine appreciation of the inner 
minds of those Oriental monks, who are to the ordinary 
Englishman such utterly inexplicable beings. 

Upon the whole, Father de Meester’s judgment on the Greek 
monks is distinctly favourable. The only actual failing which 
came under his personal observation was, 


¢a et ca, peut-étre, un peu d’indolence et une inclination trop prononcée 
au tabac, que les moines les plus vertueux appellent “‘ encens du diable”, 


Ovpiapa tov duaoXov ! 


The incense used in church was delicious, “dont le Levant 
seul connait le secret.” Now we hear of a disputation about 
Papal infallibility, now of chat on the persecution in France, 
now a description of a Mass according to the Greek rite, and 
the quiet, sensible, and friendly comments are made in the 
happiest vein, and are really enlightening. A number of photo- 
graphic views contribute to the enjoyment of a book which 
would even without them have been both readable and 
instructive. 


4—LUTHER AND LUTHERANISM:' 


It is wonderful how firm a hold on the world the Luther 
legend has taken, and how it retains it even in an age like the 
present, when the historic sense is supposed to have been 
awakened and materials, drawn from the most authentic sources, 
are so abundant. Still, it has received a shock from the 
researches of men like Dollinger in the middle of the last 
century, and Denifle quite recently; and the facts brought 
together by these scholars, having now had public attention 
forcibly drawn to them, cannot but make their way gradually to 
general recognition. Then the Luther of legend, the Luther 
who brought to the Germans (as even Harnack imagines) the 
first message of salvation through Christ, and inaugurated a 
godly movement of reform in faith and morals, will have to 
give place definitively to the Luther of history, with his confused 
thoughts, his intolerant spirit, his coarse mind, and his pesti- 


1 Luther et Lutheranisme. Par L. Cristiani. Avec une Préface par 
Mgr. Baudrillart. Paris: Bloud et Cie. Price 3 fr. 50. 
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lential influence. What is wanted to hasten on this desirable 
disillusionment is books like M. Cristiani’s, which now lies before 
us; that is to say, books which, whilst striving to be con- 
scientious and to paint in the lights and shades just as they 
are, can reach the plain man by their simple and popular style, 
and make him acquainted with the results already known and 
approved by scholars. 

The author’s object is not to write a Life, but to make a 
study of the man, and to trace the steps by which the doctrine 
especially associated with his name was derived in the first 
instance from his own disordered psychological experiences, and, 
giving birth in turn to some disastrous inferences, demoralized 
his own character and drove him into despair, and proved to be 
a source of far-reaching corruption among his followers. This 
initial doctrine was Azs doctrine of justification by faith, of 
which it is true to say that it was the seed from which all the 
rest sprang. He had a wild and tempestuous nature, and during 
his life in the monastery appears to have been the victim of 
violent temptations—among which, temptations against purity 
caused him the greatest trouble and anxiety. To judge from 
his reminiscences, afterwards communicated to the world, he 
was not much given to prayer and exercises of piety; indeed, he 
tells us that he was very irregular over saying Mass and reciting 
his Office, but strove to atone for his sins and attain to justifica- 
tion by fastings and flagellations, which amounted to the 
torments of a veritable martyrdom. All, however, was in 
vain; he gained by this method no strength to resist, or 
peace of conscience in regard to the past, and would 
have fallen into despair had not the light dawned on him 
one day when he read in Romans i. 17 that “the justice 
of God is revealed from faith to faith.” He discovered then 
for the first time that this “justice of God” is not that which 
God exacts of man in the form of good works, but the justice 
which God in His mercy imputes to those who, whatever their 
own sinfulness, will but hold out the hand of faith to receive 
the gratuitous offer. That “the justice of God” in the text is 
not that by which He is just Himself, but that by which He 
makes us just, was no new discovery, for it is the interpretation 
Luther might have found in any of the sixty or more medieval 
commentaries which Pére Denifle has examined. But Luther 
gathered some further conclusions which were all his own, and 
were most monstrous. He gathered that man is quite unable 
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to resist his concupiscences, and that Christ does not render 
him able but fulfils the law in his stead, and then clothes him 
with His own merits as with a garment; and that this is what 
is meant by imputing the justice of God. Going further still 
along this path of Biblical misinterpretation, he next gathered 
that—the act of justification being thus external, and compatible 
with the continuance of the sin which was not taken away but 
covered over—a man’s salvation, which once really obtained he 
can never lose, is not endangered even by persistence in sin ; 
which is what he meant by his famous maxim, “ Sin boldly and 
believe firmly,” and by his paradoxical affirmation that “the life 
of the saints is ten times more scandalous and pernicious than 
that of worldlings, the former encouraging and the latter 
discouraging the inborn propensity of a man to trust in his 
own good works.” True, he afterwards toned down this 
preposterous doctrine, and allowed that good works were 
useful though not necessary for salvation, and he played with the 
idea that they were sure to follow when once justification by 
faith had taken place—though this latter he found difficult to 
hold in the face of such manifest indications of the contrary in 
many he accounted to be justified. Moreover, other enormities 
mingled with this one, for his hatred of the Pope prompted him 
to inveigh against vows of celibacy, condemning them on the 
ground that concupiscence was irrepressible and marriage was 
therefore a necessity of nature, a mode of reasoning which led 
him later on to a justification of concubinage and even of 
polygamy. 

It is part of the Luther-legend that the success of his 
“Gospel” in gaining adherents was due to a general uprising 
against the widespread corruption of morals which in those 
days had invaded even the sanctuary. It was contended that 
this corruption was attributable to the evil influence of Catholic 
doctrine, and the new Gospel was hailed as the dawn of a 
glorious Reformation. The corruption when Luther came on 
the scene was indeed terrible, and leading ecclesiastics were 
deeply involved in it. But the new Gospel, so far from bringing 
about a reformation, enormously intensified the evil. This is a 
point of which M. Cristiani makes a careful study. It is really 
pathetic to read of Luther's progressive realization of the fact, 
which forced itself on his notice as early as 1520, and distressed 
him more and more till his death in 1546. At first he set 
it down to the inevitable incidents of the first outbreak of 
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a transforming movement, but eventually it became impossible 
to disguise the truth that it was the direct outcome of his 
doctrine of justification. 


As soon as they hear the word “liberty” [he wrote in 1535, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians], they can speak of nothing else, and they 
avail themselves of it as a reason for refusing to perform any kind of 
duty. “If I am free,” they say, “I can do what seems good to me, 
and if it is not by works we are saved, why should I subject myself to 
privations that I may have the means of giving alms to the poor.” 
They behave themselves seven times worse under this reign of liberty 
than they did under the Papal tyranny. 


Had he no conscience to reproach him for causing all this 
evil, one asks. He had, indeed, and he often tells us how it 
tormented him, but he will not have it that it is conscience 
which thus pricks him. He sets it all down to the devil tempting 
him. Poorwretched man! One almost pities him as one marks 
the contrast between his bold, blustering manner, and these 
internal agonies which marked the extremities of his despair. 

M. Cristiani has certainly furnished us with a useful book. 
It is thoroughly well-documented, and if in large part he relies, 
as he had a right to do, on materials got together by others, he 
has not spared personal researches. 


Short Notices. 


Dr. DANIEL COGHLAN, of Maynooth, has reprinted in pamphlet form, 
under the title, Trinity College and the Trinity Commission (Gill and Son, 
2s.), a series of letters written to the Freeman’s Journal during the course 
of last year, on a certain aspect of the Irish University question. The 
recent introduction of Mr. Birrell’s Bill leads us to expect a solution of 
that question on other lines than those advocated by the learned Professor, 
who, we gather, would change the constitution of Trinity College. But 
his letters contain a trenchant exposure of the extravagant pretensions 
of that College to be regarded as a great University, “representative of 
the intellect, wealth, and culture of Ireland,” &c., based on the evidence 
before the Commission and the admissions of its own officials. In a 
valuable appendix, Modernism and the University Question, Dr. Coghlan 
answers fully the often-repeated accusation that true liberty of thought 
is impossible under a Catholic system of University training. His careful 
discussion of Modernism in the pages of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
shows him to be especially competent to deal with this hoary illusion. 

A Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching: Vol. i, The Creed, 
(Wagner, $2), is an endeavour to provide preachers and catechists with 
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material for illustrating the doctrines and practices of the Church. With 
this view, sermons by various preachers have been selected on the subjects 
contained in the Articles of the Creed. These discourses are of very 
unequal merit ; many of them read like essays, and in not a few may be 
found strained applications, statements needing qualification, faults of logic, 
unanswered questions—all the usual defects, in fact, of the rhetorical style. 
Hence, we do not consider the book one to be recommended to a person 
seeking instruction in the Faith. Such inquirers require more full, methodic, 
and logical treatment of doctrines than sermons are capable of affording. 
Discours de Mariage, by the Abbé Félix Klein (Bloud et Cie. 3 fr. 50), 
has no direct reference to the new legislation of the Church regarding this 
great Sacrament, but is a series of seventeen bright little exhortations 
addressed to various happy couples about to receive it. We are more 
accustomed in England to see collections of funeral discourses,—another 
indication of our character and climate—and we welcome the Abbé’s 
addresses to Mademoiselle and Mon cher ami as an agreeable change. 
They will be found to contain a complete exposition of the nature, duties, 
blessings, and privileges of Christian Matrimony. To prevent any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding his eulogies on the connubium honorabile, the 
Abbé adroitly devotes his last pages *to a clear and eloquent defence of 





clerical celibacy. 

Quite out of the common run of pious children’s-books is A Torn Scrap 
Book, by Geneviéve Irons (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), which is introduced by 
an illuminating Preface from the pen of Father R. Benson. The authoress 
herself describes it as a queer mixture of lesson-book and story-book, but 
in the compound there is none of the dulness of the former nor the unreality 
of the latter. The sub-titlke—Za/ks and Tales, illustrative of the “Our 
Father” —sufficiently explains the nature and scope of the volume, and as 
for its style—well, the bread of doctrine is so plentifully provided with jam 
of every sort that the whole forms a delicious (and digestible) feast. 

Readers of Jn a Congested District in our last issue will know that Miss 
Alice Dease has, in addition to a graceful and cultivated style, a sympathy 
with the Irish peasantry which leads her to true and intimate knowledge of 
them. She has the advantage of another writer of exquisite Irish idylls, Miss 
Jane Barlow, in that she shares the people’s faith and realizes what strength 
that faith affords to make tolerable and even welcome the worst evils of 
poverty and misgovernment. In The Beckoning of the Wand: Skefches o/ 
a lesser known Ireland (Sands and Co., 3s. 6d. net), her whole theme is the 
“‘otherworldliness” of the peasantry, under conditions which would make a 
less spiritually-minded race mere criminals or brutes. Her pages are 
lightened by many a gleam of humour and picturesque description. What 
but an Irish mind could have defined “sins of omission” as “the sins | 
ought to have committed and didn’t commit,” or speak of an incubator as 
“the box where you make chickens by machinery wid the help of 
God”? We cordially welcome this vivid representation of one of the many 
pathetic phases of Irish life. 

The proverb—“ Cleanliness is next to Godliness”—we owe, it is said, 
to the Talmud, it being a reference, no doubt, to the many ceremonial purifica- 
tions enjoined by the Jewish law. The development of the Christian idea 
has shown that cleanliness.is by no means essential to godliness, unless, 
indeed, we are speaking of purity of conscience. In the modern world, where 
the old pagan cult of the body is reasserting itself so widely, there is danger 
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lest cleanliness should be taken as a substitute for godliness, and it may be 
for that reason that Providence, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
raised up a man who should exhibit the most heroic sanctity combined with 
the utterest disregard of the material needs of his body. In Saint Benoit 
Labre (Paris, Lecoffre, 2 frs.; in the Series Zes Saints) one may read the 
strange story of this “abject in the house of the Lord,” told in a graphic 
style by Monsieur J. Mantenay. Such examples as St. Benedict Labre’s are 
clearly not for general imitation, or else social life would be impossible, but 
only those will refuse their homage to his complete self-forgetfulness who 
place cleanliness and godliness together on the same moral plane. 

Two other Saints, whose Lives have been added to the same Series 
(at the same price), are Saint Séverin, by M. André Baudrillart, and Saint, 
Eloi, by M. Paul Parsy. St. Severinus evangelized the Danubian province 
of Noricum during the declining days of the Roman Empire, and his life 
occupies an important place in the history of European civilization. The 
other Saint is probably best known to English readers as providing Chaucer’s 
Prioress with her favourite oath. Perhaps under the Latin form Eligius 
they will better recognize the clever artist in the precious metals, who in 
the first half of the seventh century was a prominent figure at the Mero- 
vingian Court, and became Bishop of Noyon-Tournay. M. Parsy has 
sketched his interesting career, artistic as well as ecclesiastical, with great 
sympathy. 

His Eminence Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims, has given, in the 
funeral sermon he preached at the Requiem of the late Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris (Oraison Funébre, &c., Lethielleux, fr. 0.75), a vivid 
account of the present state of the French Church, and especially of the 
views and policy of her chiefs, which is singularly at variance, as we might 
expect, with the mendacious descriptions of those so-called “ Roman Catholic 
correspondents” whom certain Anglican papers are not ashamed to hire for 
the purpose of vilifying the Holy Father. 

As the “Continuity” theory—that the present English Church is one 
in substance with the pre-Reformation Ecclesia Anglicana—is still, in spite 
of all refutations, believed in and promulgated by various Anglican 
authorities, who wish both to eat their cake and have it, such a pamphlet 
as Mr.J.L.Tomlinson’s The Craving for Mass Vestments (R. Scott, Is. net.), 
comes as a highly useful contribution to the cause of historical truth. The 
Ritualists cling to the vestments as outward signs of the doctrines they 
symbolize, whilst Protestants, like Mr. Tomlinson, knowing that the 
doctrines were rejected by the first Reformers, object to their being brought 
back again under cover of the vestments. Here, again, it is the “ Mass 
that matters.” Mr. Tomlinson examines the Report presented in February 
of this year by a commission of five Bishops to Convocation on “The 
Ornaments of the Church and its Ministers”—a phrase in the Ornaments 
Rubric of 1559—and shows in great detail that by ignoring certain pertinent 
evidence and misinterpreting what they could not ignore, the Bishops have 
brought in a verdict in favour of sacrificial vestments, unsupported by the 
facts. We have no hope that his proofs will convince those most concerned, 
but it is well that they should be set forth in a readily accessible form. 

Weather-statistics in this climate of ours have a strange fascination for 
many minds, and we should not be surprised if numerous dwellers in the 
north found much to interest them in the Results of Meteorological and 
Magnetical Observations in 1907, published by the Stonyhurst Observatory. 
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From this Report, which appears in a new and much improved form this 
year, we learn that June and August were by far the wettest months in the 
year, the former beating the record also in absence of sunshine and 
lowness of temperature. 

From the same Observatory come the results of the study of the spectrum 
of Mira Ceti in December, 1906, by Fathers Sidgreaves and Cortie, reprinted 
from the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Father Beccari sends the sixth volume of his series, Rerum Aethiopicarum 
Scriptores Occidentales, comprising another section of Father Emmanuel 
d’Almeida’s History of Abyssinia, covering approximately the years 1590 to 
1627. The travels, adventures, and observations of the missionaries, 
recounted in this issue, seem to be not less valuable and interesting than 
those narrated before, though there is no novelty so striking as the first 
description of coffee given by a European, which was furnished by the 
previous volume. 

Under the title of Aux Sources de I’Eloquence (Paris: Bloud, 4 fr.), 
M. Marc Sangnier has collected a number of specimens of oratory, each of 
which he introduces with an historical and critical commentary. He has 
not attempted to be exhaustive in his choice. In national literature he 
confines himself to Ancient Greece and more or less Modern France, and 
adds some selections from the Fathers of the Church. But within his limits 
he has produced an interesting and stimulating book. France being the 
native home of oratory, her speakers occupy more than three-fourths of his 
pages, and range from the immortal Bossuet and Bourdaloue to Count 
Albert de Mun. But not only the orthodox are represented ; there is quite 
a galaxy of anti-Christian rhetoricians in the book, and Gambetta, Waldeck- 
Rousseau, Clemenceau, Jaurés, and others display in the volume the great 
talents they have abused in their warfare against their Maker. 

M.lAbbé Lucien Roure, in default of an Amie?s Journal from the pen 
of a genius converted to practical Catholicism, has had the brilliant idea of 
writing one himself, piecing it together from various real experiences that 
have come to his knowledge, albeit not all undergone by the same person. 
The result in Un Chrétien: Journal d’un Néo-Converti (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1 fr.) is a singularly vivid and delicate picture of a soul in the new atmos- 
phere that it finds on reception into the Church. Old points of view are 
not readily abandoned, nor do old companions accompany one; there is 
much that is awkward and strange in the novel surroundings ; at each crisis 
of life new vistas open out : marriage, death, and birth have quite another 
aspect in Catholicism, and so of neighbourly service and official duty. We 
follow with unabated interest the spiritual fortunes of M. Roure’s supposititious 
hero, having the assurance that all the events actually happened, although 
not tohim. The ways to truth are manifold, and this “living apologetic” 
may reach minds impervious to more formal argument. 

Althea, by D. Ella Nirdlinger, and The Test of Courage, by H. M. Ross, 
are two story-books published by Messrs. Benziger, and priced at 2s. and 4s. 
respectively, although they are much of a size. It may be due to the fact 
that the former is primarily a book for children, whilst the latter is addressed 
to adults. Both are well-written and interesting; we need hardly add 
thoroughly Catholic in tone. 

The Catholic Truth Society does wisely in collecting into handy shilling 
volumes various important papers on certain subjects by different writers, 
originally published as penny pamphlets, for thus not only are those papers 
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more accessible for reference, but also the treatment of the several questions 
from various points of view generally results in no aspect being neglected. 
We have received three such shilling volumes, treating of the burning topics 
of the day,—Social Work for Catholic Layfolk, Catholicism and Socialism, 
and The Catholic Church and Labour. They should be on the shelves, or 
rather in the hands, of every earnest Catholic both for perusal and dis- 
tribution. 

The Modernist, by Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., (C.T.S., 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
net.), contains the substance of three sermons, in which the Modernist is 
considered as the opponent, respectively, of the Church Hierarchical, the 
Church Historical, and the Church Universal. Readers of Father Rickaby 
will find here all that clearness of thought and crispness of phrase that 
marks his every utterance. A useful Appendix shows, by apt quotations, 
how far Cardinal Newman was from favouring the current heresy, either 
actually or constructively. We cannot have too much of antidotal literature 
of this quality. 

In addition to the sociological tracts included in the above collections, 
the C.T.S. sends two numbers of a new penny series of charming stories by 
Father David Bearne, S.J., and a translation, by Mrs. Philip Gibbs, of a 
scholarly pamphlet by Gabriel D’Azambuja—What Christianity has done 
for Woman (3d. ; cloth, 6d. net.). 
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